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IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


Most Cordially Invites You 


To visit its large display of fine Seating Equipment at the 


Atlantic City Convention. 


Booth Nos. H-31 and 33 


Our seating specialists will be happy to discuss with you any in- 


dividual problems relating to school seating. 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Company 


VIRGINIA DISTRIBUTORS 


RICHMOND, VA. 





The 
FOUNDATION 
BOOK OF 
EDUCATION 


“T he most useful book 
in the classroom and 


school library.” 


/S 


WEBSTERS 
INTERNATIONAL 








DICTIONARY 
Secon Ecalion 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 








your finger tips. 

Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 
comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 
Free Booklet: to educators who request it, 
“The New Merriam-Webster; What it will do 
for you.” Write to Department E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 








NEW REVISION 


of a Famous Test 


STANFORD 


Achievement Test 
KELLEY : RUCH : TERMAN 


For a valid measure of the contemporary 
curriculum «- For reliable, meaningful, na- 
tional norms « For facility in administering, 
scoring, and interpreting. 


A COMPLETELY NEW SERIES 
incorporating basic features which make possible an 
evaluation of group and pupil achievement to an 
extent hitherto impossible. Prepublication adminis- 
tration in more than 200 units, in 33 states, involv- 
ing over 350,000 children, represents the largest 
single group ever tested in such a program. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Advanced Batteries 
Grades2&3 Grades 4-6 Grades 7-9 

FORM D NOW READY 


Forms E F G H to be pub- 
lished at appropriate intervals 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-Hupson, NEw YorK 
Represented by J. MILTON SHUI 
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Score: Good=5 points ; fair=3; poor—0. 


1 Infant Mortality. The possibil- 
ity a child will die in its first year 
is four times greater in some cities 
than in others, Parental neglect is 
important, but community manage- 
ment of health is a big factor. 


Schools, etc. The higher the 

value of the educational and recrea- 
tional plant, the more likely it is that 
you are living in a ‘‘good’’ town. 
Surveys show a direct relationship ex- 
ists between them. 


Recreation. Fifty acres of parks 

per 1,000 population is a reason- 
able goal for a community recreation 
program. Many small well-equipped 
neighborhood parks are favored over 
a few large ones. 


4 Public Property. The ‘‘value of 
public property minus public debt’’ 
rating in a survey of U. S. A. mu- 
nicipalities showed Evanston, IIl.; 
Brookline, Mass.; and Pasadena, Calif., 
high up on the list. 


School Costs. In general, a city 

s ‘‘better’’ whose citizens are given 
more dollars’ worth of educational op- 
portunity and more of whose young 
people can remain in school. How does 
your city rate? 


School Graduates. In determin- 

ing your city’s rating, consider 
percentage of elementary students who 
graduate from public high schools. 
Some communities are known to have 
twice that of others. 


| 


| 


N 


Reading Habits. Is your com- 

o- =i eagy sun—nes = munity library-conscious? Step 
al FH ALT hie . } over to the public library and inquire 
S wiseaes 5 os - about the book and periodical circu- 
ss... * Sor'meee= lation. It is an index of the social 


Hina Ui . well-being of your city. 





Pupils. In some cities the per- 

centage of school pupils in the 
16-17 year bracket is twice that of 
others. Among the leaders in this 
particular rating is Brookline, Mass. 
Another is Pasadena, Calif. 


ll 


| 


Telephones. In some cities two 

families in three have telephones; 
in others, it may drop to one in 
eight. Generally speaking, the more 
phones, the better the town. What's 
your city’s score? 


10 Electricity. Experts include the 
number of homes using elec- 
tricity in rating the ‘‘goodness’’ of a 
community. Local power-company of- 
ficials can supply you with necessary 
data for your own city. 


























Reprint from Rotarian for January, 1941. 
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Industrial Progress Demands Vocational Skills 


T has long been apparent that continued advance 
| Virginia in industrialization would be condi- 

tioned to a considerable extent by our ability to 
furnish an adequate supply of skilled workmen. 
Robert West, Director of. the Bureau of Industrial 
Research of the University of Virginia, stresses this 
point in his article, ‘“Chartering Virginia’s Industrial 
Development,”’ which was published in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia News Letter for January 15, 1941. 

After recounting the factors favorable to industrial 
development in Virginia and reviewing some of the 
problems that need to be faced, Mr. West remarks 
that at this stage ‘‘it is difficult to think of a more 
important requirement of growing industrialization 
than the training of labor in the requisite skills,” and 
adds 


It is quite possible that a deciding factor in the 
nature of industrial growth in Virginia, particularly 
after the war boom has subsided, will prove to be the 
extent to which our training methods and facilities 
will raise the general level of skill of our industrial 
workers. 


In Mr. West's opinion, industry itself cannot ade- 
quately meet the need for training in industrial tech- 
niques and skills, and a large share of the burden must 
fall on the public school system, which has made an 
auspicious start in the matter. Realizing the necessity 
for increasing the public school facilities to cope with 
the constantly increasing demand for training, he 
declares 


It ts the hope of those who look forward to a 
wholesome industrial growth that means may be put 
at the disposal of the educational authorities to in- 
crease consistently the availability of their vocational 
and trade training facilities. 


We cannot entirely share Mr. West's faith that the 
opportunity for the acquisition of personal compe- 
tence and technical skill is close at hand, but we agree 
that the means of providing these is clearly indicated 
and we hope that there will be a continued accelera- 
tion of growth in programs of vocational and pre- 
vocational training and guidance until the opportunity 
for securing such competence is brought within the 
reach of every child in the State. 


We share with Mr. West a belief in the importance 
of developing in industrial managers the ‘‘greatest 
possible measure of information and understanding”’, 
and we endorse heartily his suggestions that the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the State should de- 
vise and make available courses of study designed to 
supply this need. 

Mr. West has performed a valuable public service 
in charting the road to a balanced industrialization 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


geared to the social welfare. His analysis deserves care- 
ful consideration at the hands of school authorities, 
industrialists, and statesmen. 





A Yardstick for Your Town 
The page opposite is reproduced from the January, 
1941, issue of the Rotarian magazine of Rotary In- 
ternational to which we are indebted not only for per- 
mission to reprint but for the use of the plate. The 
‘“Yardstick’’ was part of an article by Allen D. Albert 
entitled ‘““What Makes a Good Town’”’. 


Mr. Albert, who has had a varied newspaper career 
as Spanish-American War Correspondent, publisher 
of the Columbus Ohio News and editor of the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, is a past president of Rotary Inter- 
national and a lecturer who is much in demand at 
Rotary Institutes of Understandings and other public 
gatherings. Since 1906, he has been studying the 
causes of urban growth and decay and writing on 
city planning and social change. 


The ten items in the ‘“‘Yardstick’’ are derived from 
Dr. Edward Thorndike’s ten indices of ‘‘General 
Goodness” set forth in his book, Your City. Mr. 
Albert recommends most highly both Your City and 
Dr. Thorndike’s companion book, 144 Smaller Cities, 
for cities under 20,000. Both books are published by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York City. 

We believe it is significant that five of the ten items 
used to measure the Goodness of a town are directly 
related to the schools or to the work of the schools. 





The Gubernatorial Campaign Gets Under Way 


Of the four announced candidates for the Governor 
of Virginia, three—Senator Hunsdon Cary of Hen- 
rico, Speaker Ashton Dovell of Williamsburg, and 
Senator Vivian Page of Norfolk—have already out- 
lined their platforms, and the fourth, Congressman 
Colgate Darden of Norfolk, has promised an an- 
nouncement shortly after his resignation from Con- 
gress on March 1. 


It is encouraging to note the liberal hue of the plat- 
forms so far presented and especially interesting to 
school people to note the apparent endorsement of 
most, if not all, of the Three-Point Program by the 
three aspirants who have expressed their views. 


The question is frequently raised as to whom the 
school forces are supporting in this campaign, and 
some teachers have shown inclination to seek guidance 
in reaching a decision as among the candidates. It 
should be noted in this connection that it has never 
been the policy of the Virginia Education Association 
to lend its endorsement to any particular candidacy 
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and it is not likely that it will depart from this policy 
in the present campaign. Teachers will make up their 
minds as individuals, but because of their common in- 
terests and ideals they are likely to react to the issues 
with a considerable degree of similarity. 

We believe that teachers will fall short of discharg- 
ing their obligations as citizens if they do not insist 
that the campaign be waged on the issues and make it 
clear that their support will be given to candidates 
whose records and platforms indicate a support of 
constructive legislation, including adequate support 
for public education. We counsel a policy of watchful 
waiting until the issues in the campaign and the posi- 
tions of the several candidates have been clarified. 

We do not advocate judging a candidate solely on 
his record or his promises with regard to the program 
of legislation sponsored by the Virginia Education 
Association. Among the more important factors to 
be considered in evaluating a candidate are: First, his 
integrity; second, his ability; third, his social and 
political philosophy and outlook; fourth, his political 
background; and, fifth, his platform and campaign 
promises. Each candidate should be weighed in the 
light of his past record on education and other con- 
structive measures and in the light of his political sup- 
port as well as on his pronouncements in the present 
campaign. 

Let it be understood that teachers have no candi- 
date in the field but that they are weighing the quali- 
fications and utterances of all candidates, and that the 
price of their support is evidence of the purpose and 
ability of the candidate to give Virginia a constructive 
leadership and an efficient administration. 

We shall provide through the VIRGINIA JOURNAL 
and other means at our disposal information regard- 
ing the candidates and their platforms. We recom- 
mend for the present an attitude of suspended judg- 
ment accompanied by an earnest inquiry into the 
qualifications and purposes of the candidates. 





1941 Year of Opportunity 


The year 1941 gives promise of being the most 
momentous year of our generation. In world events, 
it may decide the fate not only of England but of the 
system of free enterprise and respect for the individual, 
which has characterized the democracies. In this de- 
cision the United States will be a determining factor. 
Upon what we do or fail to do in the next few months 
no less than upon the continued resistance of the 
valiant British will depend the outcome of the struggle 
in Europe. 

But the American reaction will determine much 
more than the outcome of the war. It will reveal 
whether Democracy can throw off the deadly lethargy 
which has prevented it from finding solutions to the 
problems of unemployment and insecurity and ineffi- 
ciency, and can unite its forces and mobilize its 
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strength while retaining civil liberties, and making 
real progress toward its professed goal of respect for 
individual worth and equality of opportunity. 

The year may also set the pattern of education for 
years to come. If school people are alert to seize the 
opportunities and to provide the leadership and the 
vision needed in the present emergency, the American 
school system will enter into a new period of useful- 
ness in which it becomes the center for utilizing com- 
munity resources for community education and up- 
building. 

The Virginia Education Association likewise faces 
a period of testing. Ways must be found of making 
democratic principles operate more effectively within 
our own organization. To this end we need to con- 
sider the process by which policies are determined and 
to invent means of securing a wider participation in 
the policy-making function. On this point, the edi- 
tor will have more to say in subsequent issues. A con- 
tinuation and elaboration of the regional assemblies 
promise much along this line, as well as offering the 
hope of increased effectiveness in public relations and 
legislative activities. 

The year ought to see a strengthening of the rela- 
tionship between the Virginia Education Association 
and members of college faculties and with other or- 
ganizations working to promote the public welfare 
through education. 

Above everything else the Virginia Education As- 
sociation should seek to discover and utilize the ways 
in which it can make its greatest contribution to the 
national defense, the national welfare, and the ad- 
vancement of Democracy. 





News and Pictures Wanted 


Your attention is called to our news section appear- 
ing for the first time in this issue under the heading 
Virginia Journalette. We wish to carry more news of 
Virginia educational events in subsequent issues. To 
this end we invite you to send us reports of school 
activities of from fifty to two hundred words in news- 
paper style. A clipping from a local newspaper fre- 
quently will serve the purpose. 

We have been following the plan of devoting one- 
third of the space in most issues of the VIRGINIA 
JOURNAL to a special area of emphasis. Topics tenta- 
tively selected for emphasis in future issues are as 
follows: 

April—School-Community Relationships. 

May—Gubernatorial Candidates and Issues. 

June—Adult Education. 

Contributions will be welcomed in these fields or 
on any phase of education. 

Pictures illustrating articles and news events are 
greatly desired. 

Articles and pictures should reach the JOURNAL at 
least one month prior to the date of publication. 








MOTORIST driving his car 
Aeon the highway usually 

approaches a cross-road in- 
tersection with caution. If he has 
never before driven over the road 
ahead he may well be expected to 
drive slowly or stop to assure him- 
self that he is going in the right di- 
rection. He looks for guide posts 
and route numbers. Then he pro- 
ceeds toward his destination. 

The motorists in education are 
our millions of teachers and school 
officials. 

The 1941 model of education 
in the United States will be driven 
over many new highways—roads 
for national defense that have been 
mapped and built by or through 
the influence of persons of national 
and international importance. Con- 
sultants, by radio and newspaper, 
constantly warn the drivers how 
important it is for them to keep 
their hands securely on their steer- 
ing wheels, to keep their eyes on 
the road, to drive speedily on these 
highways if our citizens are to con- 
tinue enjoyment of genuine Amer- 
ican pleasures and rights, peace of 
mind and happiness. 

New Names for 1941 

Like the well-known highways 
for regular motorists, the 1941 
highways of education also have 
names—names not entirely new to 
drivers of the 1941 educational 
model. I like to think of them as 
wide-traffic educational lanes into 
which run many smaller but im- 
portant side roads bringing addi- 
tional traffic, all headed in the same 
direction. 

Educational traffic in 1941 will 
travel over three major highways, 
in my opinion: 

Highway No. 1—Vocational 
Defense. 

Highway No. 2—Democratic 
Defense. 

Highway No. 3—Health De- 
fense. 

They all lead to the same desti- 
nation—National Defense. 

Let us inspect these highways 
upon which most of the drivers of 
1941 educational models will op- 
erate. 

We have been building the Vo- 
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New Roads Facing Schools 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


cational Defense highway for a 
number of years. The 1940 edu- 
cational models began driving over 
it with full speed ahead only a few 
months ago. Nearly 250,000 per- 
sons have found this highway good 
traveling during this short period 
of time. These have already reached 
their destinations—jobs in defense 
industries—or are prepared to se- 
cure them. 


Many to Aid Defense 

Out-of-school and out-of-work 
rural youth and workers on Na- 
tional Youth Administration Proj- 
ects by the thousands will be using 
this highway in 1941 to prepare 
for defense occupations. 

The 1941 traffic on this impor- 
tant highway will include those 
being trained in engineering col- 
leges of many States, the District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico for 
engineering defense jobs in govern- 
ment and industry. 

American education will use this 
highway much more in 1941 than 
in any past year to improve the 
mechanical skills and vocational 
competence of millions of our 
country’s youth and adults. 

Number two boulevard for our 
1941 model of education is that of 
Democratic Defense. 

This highway must be well- 
traveled during the year if our 
nation is to have moral as well as 
material defense. No government 
is strong that preserves national 
unity through fear. The true spirit 
of national unity comes from with- 
in. It is based upon knowledge and 
understanding. It expresses itself 
in a desire to make America strong, 
to serve it, to fight for it if neces- 
sary. 

“Stop-off Stations” Listed 

Stop-off stations along this 
highway might well be: 

Citizenship Training —- Where 
definite emphasis is placed upon our 
rights as citizens, our privileges, our 
obligations. 

World Forces at Work—Where 


youth and adults learn about de- 
structive and revolutionary move- 
ments in our country and else- 
where. 

Our Freedoms — Where classes, 
group activities, pageants, dramas, 
discussion, art, motion pictures, ra- 
dio and press promote an under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
freedoms. 

Unity and Mutual Understand- 
ing — Where  foreign-speaking 
groups and other adults meet for 
instruction and understanding. 

Tolerance—Where we learn to 
respect those of other races, classes, 
religions. 

Patriotic Participation — Some 
of us who travel this highway may 
have seen some of the landscapes, 
but many views will be new to 
1941 educational sight-seers. The 
trip is bound to give millions of 
Americans a new and different pan- 
orama of our nation and create in 
them a new respect for our demo- 
cratic government. 

We will see our 1941 model of 
education traveling speedily along 
boulevard number three—Health 
Defense. 

In time of national defense the 
military forces need larger numbers 
of strong, healthy men. Industry 
demands not only trained techni- 
cians but skilled workers who are 
physically and mentally strong as 
well. It is doubly essential in pe- 
riods of stress that all Americans, 
both young and old, take measures 
to keep in the best physical condi- 
tion possible. CCC and selective 
service camps will take a share of 
this responsibility, but schools must 
shoulder most of this burden. 

If the 1941 model of American 
education completes a_ successful 
journey over the three national de- 
fense highways—Vocational De- 
fense, Democratic Defense, and 
Health Defense—I predict that our 
nation one year from now will hail 
education’s contribution to the de- 
fense of democracy. 
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Suggestions for Solving Some Problems of ‘Teaching 


In response to a request from the State Department of Education for a list of problems met in applying 
the newer curriculum materials and procedures, a teacher gave frank expression to the doubts and difficulties 
which she was experiencing. The teacher’s paper was sent to us by her principal with this comment, ““The 
young lady who wrote the accompanying paper was an honor graduate of one of our State Teachers Colleges 
in June, 1937. She is a brilliant student, a tireless worker. My feeling is that she expresses the sentiment of 
quite a few teachers in the State. She wishes that her name be withheld if you do decide to use the paper’’. 

The teacher’s statement is presented below, together with suggested solutions to her problems worked out 
through the collaboration of experienced teachers and supervisors. They are presented for the light they may 
throw on the problems of other teachers. 


The Problems Stated 


OW in my third year of 
N eesshine I still feel rather 

uncertain of what I am sup- 
posed to be doing. There has been 
in my mind a constant conflict be- 
tween the “‘progressive’’ ideas and 
methods urged on us teachers by 
our educational superiors and the 
knowledge that the patrons meas- 
ure us by how much we “‘teach”’ 
their children. I feel that this un- 
certainty on my part is reflected in 
the pupils in my care. I think it is 
a trait of human nature to experi- 
ence real joy in a task well com- 
pleted. My pupils and I suffer from 
a dearth of such experiences. 

I would love to teach if I knew 
what I am supposed to do. As it is, 
I never have a feeling of complete 
satisfaction in regard to my teach- 
ing. I know I could do a good job 
of it if I had a definite idea of the 
whole process, but I have been 
steeped in indefinable, high-sound- 
ing generalizations ever since | 
started studying for the teaching 
profession. The fog which has 
clouded my mental equilibrium 
since that time has not cleared yet. 
I live in hope of a radiant burst of 
enlightenment. 


My cry is for something definite. 
I want to know, in concrete terms, 
what a teacher should do. I want 
to be able to judge whether my 
pupils are benefiting from my ef- 
forts. And I don’t think we need 
to go back to page assignments per 
grade in order to have a definite 
guide. 

Is subject matter the most im- 
portant thing in school, or isn't it? 
The pupils derive great satisfaction 
from a subject well learned and a 
good grade, and yet we are told not 


to let them work for that. I feel 
they, as well as the teachers, want 
something definite. I do not at all 
approve of learning facts for facts’ 
sake, yet I think the pupils are due 
more than generalizations and at- 
titudes. I do not think we are 
treating the children fairly when 
we try to fool them into learning 
by making school seem like play. 
Life will not treat that sweetly and 
I think they need to learn early to 
take care of themselves and face un- 
pleasant (if they must be) tasks as 
they come. 

Education is life, we hear. But 
life is not going to pamper indi- 
viduals as we are urged to do in our 
education program. Are we being 
kind to the child? 

I would like to see in Virginia a 
teaching program definite enough 
to give the teachers a more specific 


Suggested 


The teacher whose article is here 
presented has expressed her prob- 
lems frankly and openly. She is to 
be commended. All teachers in 
Virginia are eager to improve the 
quality of the experiences which 
boys and girls have under their 
guidance. This teacher is no ex- 
ception, nor am I. Many problems 
have presented themselves to us 
during this process. Mine have 
been something like the teacher de- 
scribes here, but some I have been 
able to meet as others arose. 

The problems of this particular 
teacher seem to be in the follow- 
ing four areas: 

1. The teacher’s desire for a sense 
of security and feeling of ac- 
complishment. 


guide. I would like suggested pro- 
cedures for teaching, and practical, 
workable, suggestions for increas- 
ing teaching efficiency. I think it is 
time for teachers to get some of the 
consideration that we are supposed 
to bear in mind for our pupils. 

I would like to know of success- 
ful methods used by other teachers. 
Practical suggestions of all natures 
would be most welcome. 

I would like to have some sug- 
gestions for dealing with disciplin- 
ary problems. I was taught that 
there would be no disciplinary 
problems if a teacher planned her 
work well. Either I have never yet 
succeeded in planning work well, 
or I was taught a theory which is 
unreliable. I prefer the latter ex- 
planation. 

However, my supreme wish is 
for some method or methods 
whereby I may determine my suc- 
cess as a teacher. 


Solutions 


2. The place of subject matter in 
the school when child develop- 
ment and social living consti- 
tute the organizing center of 
the instructional program. 

The effect of ‘‘soft pedagogy”’ 
upon the life needs of the 
pupil. 
The procedures which are most 
effective for meeting present 
needs. 

1. The teacher’s desire for a 
sense of security and feeling of ac- 
complishment. Teachers are like 
all other persons in their desire for 
a sense of security. I, too, want 
security but in a different way from 
having some external authority in 
an undemocratic way outline for 
me what I am to teach in my par- 


















ticular situation and how I am to 
do it. Many years ago, we teachers 
had textbooks adopted and sent to 
our schools. These books were the 
basis of our work in the different 
grades. These books were selected 
by a small group and distributed 
uniformly over the State. In addi- 
tion, some few supervisors out- 
lined a course of study, based large- 
ly on these textbooks with some 
diversity, such as Community 
Study or Health Problems. No 
doubt these efforts were sincere and 
intended to be helpful to Virginia 
teachers. Through experience, 
however, we found these proce- 
dures to be confining and inade- 
quate. We had security of a kind, 
yes, but how deadly. Generally 
speaking, our initiative was unde- 
veloped, our self-reliance weakened, 
and our creative ability remained 
latent. I was delighted when the 
curriculum revision program of- 
fered me an opportunity to study, 
to work with others in developing 
source materials for my own group 
of pupils based on local needs, to 
visit other teachers at work, and to 
guide pupils in exploring their 
needs and the needs of our com- 
munity for curriculum materials. 
To some teachers, this change was 
almost frightening because many 
have come up under an authorita- 
rian rule, although we live in the 
greatest democracy on earth. They 
felt insecure when more democratic 
procedures were offered them. On 
the other hand, it gave many of us 
real security when imitation, reci- 
pes, and blind acceptance of practice 
were replaced by cooperative effort, 
group thinking, and originality. 


My longer experience in teaching 
leads me to suggest to this teacher 
that in order to meet her desire for 
something definite from someone 
else that she herself engage in the 
following activities: 

Thinking through her own 
sense of values, not relying on 
what someone has told her to 
believe, but by consulting phi- 
losophers in the field of educa- 
tion, science, sociology, and re- 
ligion, by examining research on 
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child growth, and by observing 

life about her. 

Writing down for critical ex- 
amination the objectives toward 
which she and her pupils are 
working. 

Questioning these objectives 
on the basis of the abilities and 
needs of her pupils, the condi- 
tions in the community, and her 
own ability to guide pupils to- 
ward these objectives. 

Understanding how she can 
best help pupils to reach these 
objectives. 

Conferring with parents and 
discussing these individual and 
group objectives with them. 
(To me parents have been one 
of the greatest sources of stimu- 
lation and help. I have never 
known one to be critical when 
there was an understanding of 
what the school was attempting 
to do. Is there a fundamental 
difference in what the school and 
home want for the child, or is 
there simply a difference in the 
vocabulary in which these aims 
are expressed? I speak of want- 
ing to develop the child as a 
well-rounded personality. The 
mother states the same thing by 
saying that she wants that same 
child to be a good boy who 
studies hard and gets along with 
everybody.) 

I, like this teacher, want help- 
ful, practical suggestions but no 
“cramping of my style’ in work- 
ing toward improved behavior of 
my pupils. Healthier boys and 
girls, happier faces, more love of 
good books, more ability to think 
through a problem and to use 
sound data im its solution, better 
relationships with people, an in- 
creased ability to communicate 
with others; all these give me a 
greater feeling of accomplishment 
with my pupils than finishing cer- 
tain pages in a textbook or check- 
ing lists of spelling words. 

2. The place of subject matter 
in the school when child develop- 
ment and social living constitute 
the organizing center of the in- 
structional program. 

The term “‘subject matter’ was 
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once used rather generally to mean 
a body of isolated, specific facts, 
learned by each child, from the 
same book, and repeated as memory 
work. This term is used in a 
broader sense now to _ indicate 
everything that affects the learning 
of the child. No one book on any 
one subject is adequate in my room. 
The corner grocery store, the new 
tractor on Tom's farm, autumn 
leaves, Christmas carols, the cafe- 
teria, the airport, records, maga- 
zines, radios, newspapers, and the 
like, furnish subject matter as well 
as many books which give us rec- 
ords of the lives of useful persons, 
the flow of history, and the pageant 
of geography. Some teachers have 
felt that subject matter was neg- 
lected in present teaching. My ex- 
perience proves that they are 
wrong. There is not less but more 
subject matter. The difference is in 
approach and organization. We 
teachers have learned to start with 
children and help them to locate 
subject matter which will aid them 
in solving their problems and use 
it on that basis rather than have 
them study it for mere recitation. 
Formerly, many of us used units in 
textbooks to organize our work in 
the classroom. Now we organize 
our work around real purposes of 
pupils and use these same textbooks 
in a different way and along with a 
great variety of other material. 
When the school was more limited 
in its program and life simpler, 
subject matter was easier to de- 
termine. Today, change is so sud- 
den, individuals differ so widely in 
interest and experience, and sources 
of subject matter are so many that 
teachers and pupils are constantly 
making choices. They cannot learn 
and know everything. The prin- 
ciple I have found most helpful is 
the selection of subject matter on 
the basis of the problem at hand. 
If nutrition is a problem in my 
group, we use our health books for 
reference, scales for weight, our 
day-by-day diets, the school nurse, 
the school garden, the geography 
book and many other materials. If 
it is a problem of expressing our- 
selves in words or other media, we 
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use the sunset, an excursion, poems, 
biography, and other subject mat- 
ter. 

This teacher asks, “Is subject 
matter the most important thing 
in school, or isn’t it?’’ In reply, I 
Say it is important and essential but 
to me child behavior is more im- 
portant. I am grading or judging 
my pupils on their ability to recog- 
nize a problem, to organize their 
work for its solution, and to carry 
through until they are satisfied 
with results. Research supports me 
in my belief that pupils work 
harder and accomplish more when 
marks are not given or expected. 

3. The effect of “‘soft peda- 
gogy” upon the life needs of the 
pupil. 

This teacher seems to face three 
difficulties in this area: one is mak- 
ing school seem like play; the sec- 
ond is pampering individuals; and 
the third deals with discipline. 

The criticism that school seems 
like play these days may be stimu- 
lated by the procedures of some 
teachers who have abandoned the 
monotonous routine of the old 
school without taking the full re- 
sponsibilities of the new. Such a 
situation may arise during a period 
of transition when there is not a 
clear understanding on the part of 
the pupils and the teacher of just 
exactly the requirements of the sit- 
uation. On the other hand, the criti- 
cism may arise from some parent 
who is unaccustomed to seeing pu- 
pils walk easily about the room, 
work in groups, sit on the rug to 
read, dramatize a play, and the 
like. The truth is that pupils know 
better what they are doing; they 
plan with the teachers and other 
pupils. In addition, there is a 
greater variety of activity. Teach- 
ers understand now that children 
need action as well as relaxation, 
painting as well as reading, games 
for individual development as well 
as problem solving in arithmetic. 
These activities move forward in a 
zestful fashion and are not con- 
fused with play when properly un- 
derstood and directed. The writer 
of the article seems to feel that the 
present trend in teaching is to make 


things too easy for life needs. 
There is such a danger if a school 
embraces a pseudo-philosophy of 
freedom without the accompanying 
feeling of responsibility, if a child 
does what he chooses when he 
chooses without consideration for 
the guidance of the teacher and the 
members of his group. Democratic 
ways of living as accepted in mod- 
ern teaching are difficult, not easy. 
It is easy to take directions; it is 
hard to face failure, not the kind 
that means that the teacher was not 
pleased, but failure to meet the 
problems of the day’s work; it is 
easy to memorize but hard to 
think; it is easy to be selfish but 
hard to be social minded. Children 
fail temporarily in some activities 
in good schools. Failure when un- 
derstood may stimulate effort. On 
the other hand, failure may be 
repeated and misunderstood in 
school, as in later life, until the 
individual finds conditions too dif- 
ficult for him and he is so discour- 
aged that he is unwilling to try 
more and escapes in some way from 
the condition. Some struggle is es- 
sential for successful living but too 
much can destroy effort. The third 
difficulty was in dealing with dis- 
ciplinary problems. I fear that the 
teacher who wrote the article must 
face the fact that planning is im- 
portant in meeting disciplinary 
problems. ‘Today discipline is rec- 
ognized to be not that of teacher- 
imposed control but a matter of 
self-discipline of the child—control 
from within the individual. Long- 
time planning makes it unnecessary 
for children to wait for an assign- 
ment from the teacher. Periods of 
waiting are a breeding time of mis- 
chief. Cooperative planning makes 
the child a partner in the enterprise, 
and he will make it socially unde- 
sirable for others to interrupt and 
slow up the work. The study of 
individual needs eliminates over- 
teaching, a time when the child 
who already knew what was going 
on was bored and ready to make 
trouble. Now there are new things 
for him to learn, and he is too busy 
to think of mischief. Most of all, 
perhaps, purposes in work, pride in 
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group achievement, a feeling of 
personal responsibility, make nor- 
mal behavior the goal. 

4. The procedures which are 
most effective in meeting present 
needs. 

If a teacher is using the follow- 
ing procedures, I believe that she is 
successful : 


Continuously studying her 
pupils not only in the school en- 
vironment but also outside of 
the school. 


Continuously studying the 
conditions and currents of 
thinking of the community for 
materials of instruction. For ex- 
ample, a new Rural Electrical 
line came into our community 
and electricity was made avail- 
able to the families of many 
children in school. When John 
came in saying happily, ‘“We are 
going to have electric lights in 
our house,’’ questions came from 
children: 


Are you going to buy a radio? 


Who pays for the lines? 

Who found out about elec- 
tricity? 

How do they make it today? 

How do they read meters? 


The facts of history, geog- 
raphy, arithmetic, and safety all 
served to answer these questions. 

Creating an atmosphere in 
which children feel free to dis- 
cuss their interests, to ask ques- 
tions, to state their real pur- 
poses, and to submit their prob- 
lems. A wise and informed 
teacher utilizes these interests 
and questions in so far as they 
are of educational value. One 
interest may be cared for with a 
sentence or an individual con- 
ference since it has no general 
interest but calls for individual 
investigation. Another may be- 
come the source of stimulating 
problems for the entire group; 
sometimes for the entire school. 

Providing for democratic pro- 
cedures. Cooperative planning 
followed the questions raised 
about the new power line. One 


(Continued on page 204) 
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School Attendance At Its Best 


A. L. BENNETT, Superintendent, 


HEN a county school sys- 
W ex secures an attendance 

of almost 95% for two 
years someone has done a construc- 
tive piece of work. This article re- 
lates the story of one of the best at- 
tendances in the State. 

Alleghany County is in the 
heart of the mountains of the same 
name and is not greatly unlike any 
other poor mountain county ex- 
cept that it has Covington, the 
county seat, a town of more than 
10,000 people, and several very 
large industries. Its 22,000 people 
are scattered along the highways at 
the foot of the mountains. Small 
farms are cultivated and some of 
the mountain sides are pastured, 
but the great majority of the citi- 
zens are employed at the textile 
plants and paper mill at Coving- 
ton. 

Irregular attendance is expensive 
to everyone concerned. It costs just 
as much to operate a school with 
half the enrollment present as it 
does a school with 100% attend- 
ance. Last year Virginia spent 
more than a million dollars for the 
education of children who, al- 
though enrolled, were absent from 
school. In the “Old Dominion” 
the State appropriation is largely 
based upon the attendance of chil- 
dren at school. Each county and 
city is, therefore, interested in the 
regular attendance of its pupils. 
The absence of children from 
school is a drain upon the system 
in additional ways. The teacher 
must spend time re-teaching chil- 
dren who are absent, thus sacrific- 
ing the rights of those children who 
have been present each day. The 
child who misses school often is 
likely to lose interest in his work 
and may become a failure. 

In Alleghany we believe we have 
practically eliminated needless ab- 


Alleghany County Schools 


sence from school. Any system 
must have done this to secure the 
excellent record we have main- 
tained for the past two years. How 
has it been done? Our teachers are 
keenly interested in the health of 
their children, knowing that a sick 
child must be absent from school 
when a well one can attend regu- 
larly. They have given far more 
attention to the physical needs of 
the children than teachers in many 
other systems. This thought and 
care on the part of the teacher have 
paid us good dividends on the ef- 
forts spent. 

No system in the State can boast 
of better transportation facilities 
than is provided the children in this 
“‘Mountain Empire’. We have 
tried not to economize too far in 
giving safe transportation on a reg- 
ular schedule. Few children in the 
county have to walk as much as a 
half mile to catch a bus to school. 

It is our belief that our children 
are attending school more regularly 
because the work of the school is 
more interesting today than ever 
before. Our physical plants are 
good; the individual needs of the 
children are cared for and their in- 
terests stimulated. Within recent 
years much emphasis has _ been 
placed on the school libraries, 
which the children have been en- 
couraged to use a great deal. The 
average child in the county last year 
read eighteen books from the school 
libraries. 

In the session 1939-40 twenty 
of the one hundred fifty teachers in 
the system had every child present 
every day for at least twenty con- 
secutive days. One eighth-grade 
teacher had each of her thirty-five 
children present without a single 
absence for the first seventy days of 
the session. They made Regular 
Attendance a goal to which the 


children were enthusiastically work- 
ing. The superintendent offered to 
take any class that was present 
every day for twenty consecutive 
days to a picture show during 
school hours. The groups could 
always begin working toward this 
goal any day all of its members 
were present. The children them- 
selves became much interested in 
this scheme and gave splendid co- 
Operation in achieving the goal. 
Every pupil became a Compulsory 
Attendance officer of the most de- 
sirable type. When the morale of 
the class becomes such that the boys 
and girls will not countenance an 
unnecessary absence, regular attend- 
ance is a natural result. If a pupil 
was late at school or absent, an- 
other pupil, if the distance was not 
too great, would frequently ask if 
he might “‘go get him,”’ and he 
usually “‘got his man.”’ 

The enthusiasm on the part of 
the children became so great that 
one school would challenge an- 
other to see which could have the 
best attendance each month. We 
send a monthly mimeographed bul- 
letin to each teacher showing the 
per cent of attendance in each 
school. Children study these care- 
fully and the great majority of 
them always want to be at the top 
of the list. In one of the isolated 
schools, where the children are 
brought out of mountain hollows 
on busses, some of whom left 
home as early as 7:30 in the morn- 
ing, a third and fourth-grade 
teacher had every child present for 
forty-six consecutive school days. 
One boy missed a bus and walked 
five miles to school because he did 
not want to be the one ‘“‘to break 
up our perfect attendance.’” An- 
other boy refused to go to Wash- 
ington on a Friday morning with 
his father and made the family 
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wait until after school was out 
Friday afternoon before leaving for 
the trip because his room was try- 
ing to surpass the attendance record 
of another room. A girl refused to 
go with her mother to visit her 
grandmother in eastern Virginia 
because she would have to miss 
school. 


An interested teacher who can 
arouse enthusiasm for regular at- 
tendance has little need of a com- 
pulsory attendance officer. Charts 
on blackboards, showing how 
many days everyone had been pres- 
ent, helped. One Hundred Per Cent 
Attendance Today cards placed on 
the outside of the teachers’ doors 
played a part in this most re- 
markable record. 


The courts gave the attendance 
officers splendid cooperation in the 
few cases which it was necessary to 
bring before the Judge. Rather se- 
vere sentences were imposed upon 
serious offenders but the sentence 
was always suspended provided the 
children were kept in school. In 
several instances jail sentences were 
imposed but in no case was the of- 
fender allowed to remain in jail 
more than a few hours. We were 
careful to see that considerable pub- 
licity was given to the cases 
brought to court. 


The teachers themselves did 
much to encourage the children 
who were irregular at school. The 
child was talked with and if 
he continued needlessly to miss 
school, a note was sent his parents 
who were asked to come by the 
school with the child and discuss 
his record. We have found that a 
word of encouragement, a little 
praise, and the building of a good 
attitude toward attendance are 
worth more than a dozen cases in 
court. 


We believe that any school sys- 
tem in the State can do as we have 
done and increase its attendance 
several per cent, if the teachers and 
the pupils become as keenly inter- 
ested in this matter as we have in 
Alleghany. 
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Guideposts for Rural Youth 


Digest of a stuay prepared for the American Youth 
Commission by E. L. Kirkpatrick 


OR three out of every five 

farm boys who reach work- 

ing age each year, there are 
now no jobs on the farm. The 
frontier with its new lands has dis- 
appeared. The once broad road to 
jobs in urban commerce and in- 
dustry closed altogether in the 30’s, 
and though it is partially open 
again, industry keeps reminding 
young men and women in the 
country that fewer of them will 
find places in the city. With little 
market for their services, the “‘sur- 
plus”’ rural youth, like surplus cot- 
ton or wheat, pile up on the farms 
and in the villages—waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting. 

It is difficult to know just how 
large this human surplus is. In 
Guideposts for Rural Youth, a 
study made for the American 
Youth Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, E. L. 
Kirkpatrick indicates that in No- 
vember, 1937, about two million 
rural youth were seeking work or 
were only temporarily employed. 
Moreover, he writes, ‘three-fourths 
or more of the young people on 
farms who say they have jobs are 
not on pay rolls. Most of them are 
doing work at home for which 
they receive little or no wages... . 
Such employment means practical- 
ly nothing toward getting started 
on a place of one’s own.”’ 


Of the 21,000,000 Americans 
sixteen to twenty-four years old, 
nearly half live on farms or in vil- 
lages. Other studies made by the 
American Youth Commission, of 
which Owen D. Young is chair- 
man and Floyd W. Reeves is di- 
rector, reveal that rural and urban 
youth share a common uncertainty. 
Their basic difficulty is the same. 
They are caught in a world that 
seems to have no need and no place 
for all of them. Yet these 21,- 
000,000 young Americans are the 


backbone of tomorrow, probably 
the nation’s most precious natural 
resource. Can the nation find ways 
to permit them all to build them- 
selves into its structure? 


The answer that Guideposts for 
Rural Youth makes to that ques- 
tion is both hopeful and construc- 
tive—hopeful, because it records 
what many rural counties, towns, 
and organizations throughout the 
country are already doing toward 
solving the youth problem locally; 
constructive, because in its analysis 
of the problem it brings to light 
basic principles and many ele- 
ments of a practical program for its 
solution. 


As a fundamental principle, the 
book insists that the place to begin 
to solve the youth problem is in the 
community, and the community 
itself must take a leading part in 
the job. State and federal agen- 
cies must, of course, help in the 
total solution with large-scale 
planning, employment services, 
constant opportunity surveys, and 
educational facilities and guidance. 
But these remain accessories to com- 
munity initiative and community 
action. 


Experience has proved that in 
solving the unemployment prob- 
lem of youth, the community can 
gain maximum results by working 
through and with the school. 
Three main steps are involved: (1) 
listing of workers and of jobs; 
(2) educating for jobs, and (3) 
bringing jobs and workers to- 
gether. The illustrations cited by 
Kirkpatrick indicate that many 
schools in rural communities are 
recognizing their responsibility for 
training youth for the practical 
task of making a living, and also 
their responsibility for helping 
graduates and students who quit 
before graduating to find jobs. 





Music Festival Features Health 
MRS. EDITH F. LAYMAN, Mineral 


USIC and Health were 
YM combined in the Louisa 

County Music Festival 
held at Mineral High School on 
May 8, 1940. 

This May Day program, which 
was sponsored by the Louisa 
County Teachers’ Association, was 
well attended by the relatives and 
friends of the fifteen hundred school 
children who participated. 

The program began promptly 
at 1:00 P. M. with a parade of 
about six hundred Five Pointers 
from the various schools of the 
County, led by the rhythm band 
of one of the grade schools. The 
parade was followed by a Health 
Court Procession and the crown- 
ing of a Queen of Health for the 
County. Without announcement, 
the group singing and the special 
rhythm band and folk dance num- 
bers followed immediately, and the 
exercises closed with the Health 
Court Recessional at 2:45 P. M. 

The Music Festival was planned 
by the Music Committee of the 
Louisa County Teachers Associa- 
tion composed of Mrs. Edith F. 
Layman, Mrs. Grace Callaham, 
Edna Smith, Virginia Young, and 
John Sweeney and was put on 
through the splendid cooperation 
of the pupils, teachers, and friends 
of the schools of Louisa County. 

The fifteen girls who made up the 
Health Court were selected by the 
student body of the three high 
schools from the Five Pointers of 
the junior and senior classes. From 
the three girls of the three high 
schools who received in each case 
the highest number of votes, the 
music committee chose the Queen 
of Health. The heralds, the flower 
girls, the crown bearer, and the 
train bearer were Five Pointers also. 

The members of the Health 
Court paid for their own costumes, 
and the other expense of the Festi- 
val, which amounted to about 
$17.50, was paid for in part by 
the Association, in part by the 
local Parent-Teacher Association, 


and in part by the county school 
board, who also provided for the 
transportation of the children. 


A great deal of interest was 
shown by the children throughout 
the County in attaining minimum 
and higher Five Point standards. 
This interest was stimulated by the 
publicity given the affair by the 
County newspaper. The group 
singing, which was led by Dr. 
Luther A. Richman, State Super- 
visor of Music, showed careful 
preparation. 

On the whole, the Music Festi- 
val was successful in affording an 
opportunity for recognition of the 
Five Point attainment and in pre- 
senting a pleasing pageant of color 
and sound. 
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Minimum Salary Laws 


A Step Toward Equal Opportunity for the Rural Child 


HAZEL DAVIS, Assistant Director of Research 
National Education Association 


ANY different plans are 

being tried for the im- 

provement of rural schools. 
There can be no valid claim of 
equal educational opportunity for 
American childhood so long as 
rural children are discriminated 
against as they are at present in 
the kind of teaching service pro- 
vided for them. One very impor- 
tant line of progress is the effort to 
organize larger units of school ad- 
ministration. Another is the adop- 
tion of state-aid plans through 
which relatively more state aid is 
given to poor districts than to 
wealthy ones. Another plan, which 
has grown in favor in recent years, 
is the adoption of a minimum sal- 
ary law for teachers. 


Half the States Have Minimum 
Salary Laws 
Twenty-four states have adopted 


laws authorizing minimum salary 
standards for teachers. Some of 
these laws are stronger than others 
but their effect in general is to pro- 
vide a salary floor below which no 
board of education may go in fix- 
ing the salary of a public school 
teacher. Such laws are most effec- 
tive where no exceptions are per- 
mitted and where the state guar- 
antees the payment of at least the 
minimum salary in districts unable 
to raise the funds with a reasonable 
local effort. 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation has recently published an 
up-to-date summary of minimum 
salary legislation entitled State 
Minimum Salary Standards for 
Teachers, 1940. Single copies of 
this may be obtained free of 
charge. 

It is hard to give comparative 
figures on amounts of salary re- 
quired because there are several dif- 
ferent kinds of salary standards. 
One way to study relative amounts 
is to find out, for each state, the 
lowest amount that could be paid 


to a four-year college graduate in 
his first year of teaching, for the 
shortest school term acceptable un- 
der the law. These amounts are 
low, with $755 as the mid-point. 
In five states the minimum salary 
that may be paid to a beginning 
college graduate is below $600; in 
ten it is between $600 and $799. 
Five states, however, guarantee a 
starting point of not less than 
$1,200, including California, 
where the minimum salary is 


$1,320. 


Types of Minimum Salary 
Standards 
The simplest form of minimum 


salary standard is a single flat-rate 
salary such as the laws provide in 
California, Iowa, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. 
For example, the minimum salary 
statute in Oregon consists of these 
words: 

It shall be unlawful for a 
board of directors of a school 
district in the state of Oregon to 
pay to a teacher of a public 
school, under the jurisdiction of 





NEA Convention 


Boston 


June 29 to July 3 


The Virginia Education As- 
sociation will conduct an all- 
expense tour to the NEA Con- 
vention in Boston on June 29 
to July 3. Tentative plans call 
for a trip by boat from Nor- 
folk to Boston and a tour of 
the picturesque Saguenay 
River, Montreal, Quebec and 
the Hudson River Valley to 
New York. Details will be an- 
nounced in the March issue 
of the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 











said board, a salary of less than 

eight-five ($85) per school 

month. 
County school funds (which in 
Oregon include state aid) are with- 
held from a district failing to com- 
ply with the law and school board 
members are personally liable for 
payment of any salary contract at 
less than the state minimum. 


A more complex type of mini- 
mum salary law is that in which 
several different classes of salaries 
are set up. In several states a com- 
plete schedule of minimum sal- 
aries, with increments required for 
experience, is written into the law. 
Indiana, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia 
are examples. Most standards of 
this type are more closely tied in 
with the plan of state aid than the 
simple flat-rate minimum amounts 
mentioned earlier. Several of them 
recognize higher qualifications with 
higher minimum salaries, thus 
tending to raise the level of teacher 
preparation. 


Another kind of minimum sal- 
ary standard is found in Alabama, 
Delaware, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. 
The statutes do not fix the exact 
amounts of salary but authorize 
the state board of education to es- 
tablish minimum salary schedules 
in administering state aid for local 
schools. Administrative standards 
of this type are more responsive to 
changes in amount of state aid and 
to other developments than are the 
minimum salaries established by 
legislation. 


In Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Wis- 
consin there are various combina- 
tions and modifications of the three 
genéral types of minimum salary 
standard just described. 


Characteristic of all types are 
provisions that authorize and en- 
courage local districts to exceed the 
minimum required by law. In prac- 
tice a majority of teachers are paid 
at salaries substantially above the 
state minimum requirements, but 
the protection is there for the com- 
munivies where it is needed. 
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Tenure for Teachers Protects the Children 
T. D. MARTIN, Director of Membership, National Education Association 


ENURE for teachers is one 
T of the most important and 

complicated problems with 
which the teaching profession is 
confronted. 

We cannot hope to develop a 
real profession of teaching unless 
we can guarantee teachers reason- 
able security in their positions. 
Intelligent and ambitious young 
people will naturally hesitate to 
choose as their vocation a field of 
service in which tenure of position 
is conspicuously uncertain. 

On the other hand if regulations 
regarding the tenure of teachers are 
made too tight an efficient teaching 
profession cannot be developed 
since under this arrangement in- 
competent teachers will be retained 
in the school system. 

Under tenure a few teachers of 
doubtful value may be retained but 
the loss in shielding a few weak 
teachers is insignificant when com- 
pared with the educational gain ac- 
cruing from the protection given 
good teachers. 


The Purpose of Tenure Laws 


The welfare of children is the 
major purpose of modern tenure 
regulations. Good tenure laws ad- 
vance the interests and safeguard 
the welfare of children in at least 
five ways: 

1. They make teaching more at- 
tractive as a vocation to men 
and women of superior ability. 


2. They encourage competent 
teachers to remain in the pro- 
fession. 


3. They promote efficiency by re- 
lieving téachers from the anx- 
iety and concern which often 
exist where the custom of an- 
nual election of the teachers 
prevails. 

4. They reduce inefficiency by 
providing a definite and legal 
procedure for the elimination 
of unfit or incompetent teachers. 

5. They protect children, teach- 
ers, superintendents and board 
members. 


Makes Teaching Attractive 

If we are to have as teachers for 
our children the superior men and 
women whom we desire, we must 
have tenure regulations which guar- 
antee them a reasonable degree of 
security in their positions. 

Young men and women of high 
quality will not choose as their vo- 
cation an occupation which is extra 
hazardous with regard to security 
of position. In many communi- 
ties, unless teachers are offered bet- 
ter protection against vocational 
insecurity, the girls and boys will 
be taught, largely, by ‘‘leftovers’’ 
—those who cannot make good in 
other vocations. 

The custom of indiscriminate 
“hiring and firing’’ of teachers 
without regard to competency, 
faithfulness or years of service is a 
relic of autocracy and has no place 
in our democracy. It makes teach- 
ing an unattractive vocation. 


Retains Competent Teachers 

Tenure encourages competent, 
public-spirited teachers to remain 
in the schools by giving them the 
security of position to which pro- 
fessional workers engaged in public 
service are entitled. Modern tenure 
laws provide that teachers of 
proven ability who have served 
satisfactorily during a_ specified 
probationary period shall no longer 
require annual appointment and 
may be dismissed only for unpro- 
fessional conduct, incompetence, 
immorality, insubordination, or 
neglect of duty. 

Tenure regulations are designed 
to keep the schools free from politi- 
cal, religious or commercial domi- 
nation, to protect competent teach- 
ers from unjust discharge and to 
permit them to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to their profession 
without fear or favor. 


Promotes Efficiency 


Tenure promotes efficiency by 
relieving teachers from the nervous- 
ness and anxiety which are almost 
inevitable where annual election is 


required. Uncertainty of reappoint- 
ment acts as a drain on the nervous 
energy of teachers and renders them 
incapable of doing their best work 
with the children under their care. 

An anxious teaching body often 
becomes a discontented teaching 
body; and anxious, discontented 
teachers cannot give their best to 
the children. If tenure laws did 
nothing more than to relieve the 
teachers and the whole school sys- 
tem from the atmosphere of unrest 
which exists each spring in many 
communities where annual elections 
prevail, they would be well worth 
while. 

A teacher cannot do his best 
work if the Damoclean sword of 
easy dismissal is constantly hang- 
ing over his head. 


Reduces Inefficiency 

Modern tenure laws do not en- 
courage or condone inefficiency. 
They furnish adequate opportunity 
for selecting only efficient teachers 
for permanent appointments by 
providing high standards of native 
ability and professional prepara- 
tion coupled with a reasonable pe- 
riod of probationary service. 

They also reduce inefficiency by 
prescribing a legal and _ public 
method for eliminating incompe- 
tent teachers. A careful study re- 
cently made compares the schools 
of a state having no tenure policy 
with those of a neighboring state 
in which a plan of tenure has been 
in effect for years and shows no 
evidence, whatever, that teachers on 
tenure are less interested in profes- 
sional improvement than teachers 
without this protection. 


Protects Teachers and Children 

Tenure for teachers is an ar- 
rangement for protecting teachers 
from unfair dismissal and for pro- 
tecting children by providing a defi- 
nite procedure for eliminating in- 
competent teachers. 

It protects teachers against unfair 
dismissal by providing that after a 
reasonable probationary period of 
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satisfactory service the teacher can- 
not be dismissed except for cause. 
The cause must be stated specifi- 
cally in a formal, written notice 
and the teacher must be given a 
public or private hearing, which- 
ever he chooses, before the board of 
education. 

Tenure protects children because 
a good tenure law provides a defi- 
nite procedure by which unsatis- 
factory teachers may be dismissed. 
Frequently in mnon-tenure areas 
children suffer because the law does 
not prescribe a definite procedure 
for the removal of incompetent 
teachers. 


Protects Board Members and 
the Superintendent 


School boards are invested by 
law with the control of the schools. 
This includes the responsibility for 
employing and dismissing teachers. 
While modern school boards dele- 
gate this duty largely to the super- 
intendent and his staff, the ulti- 
mate responsibility rests on the 
shoulders of the board. School 
board members as well as the su- 
perintendent are, therefore, con- 
stantly exposed to pressure for ap- 
pointment favors. 

Tenure regulations prevent the 
discharge of competent teachers. 
This reduces the number of vacan- 
cies available each year and lessens 
the pressure on school board mem- 
bers and the superintendent pro- 
tecting them from patronage seek- 
ers. Consequently under tenure 
boards of education and the super- 
intendent are protected and can 
function without restraint in the 
interests of the children in the most 
important services they perform— 
the hiring of the professional staff. 

Furthermore, during recent years 
when the public has been making 
insistent demands for reduced bud- 
gets, boards of education and su- 
perintendents have discovered that 
tenure laws protect them against 
the necessity of discharging su- 
perior teachers for purposes of 
economy. 

Superintendents of schools have 
been divided in their attitude to- 
ward tenure laws. The more far- 


seeing have favored them for years 
and in many states have led the 
campaign for their adoption. 

In 1936 the N.E.A. Department 
of Superintendence adopted a reso- 
lution favoring a reasonable degree 
of security and legal tenure condi- 
tioned on professional improve- 
ment. 

Indiana and Massachusetts are 
the only states which at the present 
include superintendents under their 
tenure laws. Other states, however, 
are coming to realize that superin- 
tendents as well as teachers should 
have security in their position and 
that the cause of education can be 
served best if superintendents as 
well as teachers are protected by 
modern tenure regulations. 


Progressive States Provide 
Tenure 


Tenure regulations are not new 
or untried. They have existed in 
numerous European countries for 
many years. The first American 
state tenure law was passed by New 
Jersey in 1909. Today twenty- 
nine states and the District of Co- 
lumbia have legislation protecting 
some or all of the teachers within 
their borders. These are: Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

The National Education Asso- 
ciation has for more than three 
quarters of a century advocated 
tenure for teachers in its annual 
resolutions and for more than a 
quarter of a century it has carried 
on a vigorous campaign encourag- 
ing the adoption of tenure laws by 
the various states and protesting 
against the unfair dismissal of com- 
petent teachers. 


The N.E.A. Tenure Committee 

In 1924 the Representative As- 
sembly of the National Education 
Association authorized an appro- 
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priation of $10,000 for the work 
of the Association’s Tenure Com- 
mittee. This appropriation has 
been made each year since then. 


The Tenure Committee consists 
of a core committee of five and an 
advisory committee of approxi- 
mately 100 members with one or 
more representatives from each 
state. Its activities may be grouped 
under three main headings: (a) 


The Promotion of Tenure Legis- 
lation, (b) Research Studies and 
(c) Investigations of Violations of 
Tenure Principles. 


The Committee promotes tenure 
legislation by publishing leaflets, 
articles and reports; by convention 
and radio addresses and by confer- 
ences with local state and national 
leaders interested in the field. 


In cooperation with the Re- 
search Division of the Association 
the N.E.A. Tenure Committee has 
made and _ reported numerous 
studies regarding tenure legislation, 
court decisions on tenure cases, 
teachers’ contracts and other related 
subjects. Since 1935 an annual re- 
port has been prepared by the Re- 
search Division for the Tenure 
Committee, “‘Court Decisions on 
Teacher Tenure.’’ This is usually 
released in April and covers the 
previous calendar year. 


The N.E.A. Tenure Committee 
has, upon invitation, made several 
significant investigations in com- 
munities where the fundamental 
principles of tenure have been vio- 
lated. One of these was in High- 
land Park, Michigan, where in 
1936 six teachers were dropped, 
not for inefficiency or neglect of 
duty but primarily because of ac- 
tivities in connection with a school 
board election campaign. 


The N.E.A. Tenure Committee 
made a thorough investigation, 
gave publicity to its findings and 
was rewarded for its efforts by 
seeing th ‘ssed teachers rein- 
stated with a five per cent increase 
in salary. Similar services have 
been rendered by the Committee in 
San Antonio, Texas, Peru, In- 
diana, and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 
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The Virginia Academy of Science Looks 
at the Modern School 


HUBERT J. DAVIS, 


HE Virginia Academy of 
Science under its present 


leadership is rapidly becom- 
ing an educational influence of 
great importance in Virginia. Two 
recent activities of the Academy 
confirm this trend. At the annual 
meeting of the Academy in May 
authority was obtained to organize 
a junior division to be known as 
the Virginia Junior Academy of 
Science. This is to be composed of 
high school pupils organized into 
science clubs, and their sponsors. 
The Junior Academy is now a real- 
ity, and will do much to enrich 
the science offering in our high 
schools. 

At the same meeting the new 
president, Dean Wortley F. Rudd, 
was instructed to appoint a Long 
Range Planning Committee to 
work out the policies of the Acad- 
emy over a long period of time. 

Before this committee was ap- 
pointed the Academy conducted a 
survey to determine the objectives 
of the Academy and to chart the 
work of the proposed committee. 
Letters were sent out to one thou- 
sand members of the Virginia 
Academy of Science, the members 
of the National Association of Sci- 
entific Writers, the secretaries of all 
the state academies of science, and 
to fifty leading scientists selected at 
large in the United States. The let- 
ter contained the following state- 
ments: 


What, in your judgment, 
should be the primary objectives 
of the Virginia Academy of Sci- 
ence? 

Please outline rather care- 
fully and in order of their im- 
portance three or more distinct 
contributions that the Academy 
may make to Virginia in the 
next five years. 

The response to the question- 
naire was excellent and covered 
many phases of activities to which 


Matthew Whaley High School, Williamsburg 


the Academy had already given 
some attention. There was very 
little difference in the nature of the 
suggestions made in answer to the 
first and the second questions. Of 
special significance to the educators 
of Virginia were the suggestions 
concerning the educational program 
in high school science. 

At the organization meeting of 
the Long Range Committee, Dean 
Rudd said, ‘In light of the activi- 
ties of the Virginia Academy of 
Science during the past eighteen 
years, it seems to us the time is ripe 
for an enlarged program for the 
Academy, a program that might in 
time helpfully influence certain ac- 
tivities such as science work in our 
grammar and secondary schools. 

Of the replies to the question- 
naire 44% had criticisms or sug- 
gestions concerning science teaching 
in the high school; 24.9% of the 
replies suggested the organization 
of science clubs and the Junior 
Academy of Science; 31% of the 
replies dealing with other activi- 
ties of the Academy had direct 
bearing on the educational program 
of the State. 

A careful study of the replies 
shows at least five phases of the edu- 
cational program which should be 
considered. First, the Academy is 
aware of the need to improve the 
training of high school science 
teachers and definite suggestions 
have been offered along this line. 
Among these suggestions are: 
(Numbers in parentheses indicate the number 


of times the suggestions were made 
in the survey.) 


1. The Academy should attempt to do 
something to improve the teacher 
training of high school science teach- 
ers. (21) 

2. Study the requirements for high 
school science teachers and help to 
bring about a gradual rise in these re- 
quirements. (4) 

3. Stress the importance of science being 
taught by well trained scientists. (3) 

4. Help to bring about the professional- 


izing of teaching and rescue it from a 
stepping stone to other jobs and to 
matrimony. (2) 

5. Offer moral, physical, informational as 
well as other types of encouragement 
and help to teachers of science. (2) 

6. The Academy should attempt to 
stimulate laymen, pupils, and teachers 
in matters of scientific importance. 
(2) 

7. Give more attention to the educational 
section of the Academy. (1) 

8. Have more high school teachers and 
pupils attend the Academy meetings. 
(2) 

9. Provide mutual helpfulness between 
investigators, state, teachers, and in- 
dustrialists. (1) 

Those replying to the question- 
naire believe that there are many 
weaknesses in our high school sci- 
ence curriculum. They expressed a 
willingness to cooperate with the 
State Department, teachers, and 
the schools to correct these weak- 
nesses. This is shown by the fol- 
lowing replies: . 

1. Place more emphasis on the principles 
of science, and less emphasis on de- 
tails. (2) 

2. Improve the amount of science in 
high school dealing with diet. (1) 

3. Help to work out a well planned and 
organized course in introductory sci- 
ence in the high school. (3) 

4. Study the offering of the high school 
science and advise with the State De- 
partment of Education in working 
out a better dual science curriculum 
for the high school. (4) 

5. Conduct a study of the offering in the 
secondary school science with the view 
of improving the science offering. (4) 

6. Study and advise with the State Board 
of Education in the adoption of sci- 
ence textbooks. (2) 

7. Improve the curriculum of the high 
school by having it add more courses 
of pure science. (4) 

8. The Academy should do something 
to enrich high school science curricu- 
lum. (2) 

9. The Academy should attempt to bring 
about cooperation between the social 
and physical sciences. (3) 

10. The Academy should stimulate inter- 
est in the general educational program 
of the State. (4) 

11. The Academy should help spread in- 

(Continued on page 211) 
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Pupils at work painting the scenery, coloring wigs, building the stage, preparing bibliography, 
making and dressing puppets. 


A Puppet Play 


The Culminating Activity of a Pioneer Unit 


ROSA EVELYN GRAY, 


fourth and fifth grades, we had 

a very enjoyable unit on pio- 
neers. The fourth grade’s activities 
centered around ‘‘Pioneers of the 
Frontier” while the fifth grade’s 
centered around ‘‘Pioneers of In- 
vention.’’ We enjoyed arranging 
our ‘‘Pioneer Museum”’ consisting 
of a Pioneer Collection and an 
Indian Collection. We built a pio- 
neer cabin and a modern cottage 
and landscaped the grounds accord- 
ingly. We made representative fur- 
niture, dressed dolls in costume, 
made posters and scrapbooks, wrote 
business letters for free advertising 
material on transportation, com- 
munication, conservation, manu- 
facturing, etc., kept a_ bulletin 
board exhibiting records of our 
discoveries, wrote stories of inven- 
tors and inventions, of pioneers and 
adventures, dramatized stories, and 
read many books. 

Our study was well under way 
when one of the children suggested 
that he thought the class would en- 
joy planning, writing, and giving 
a play showing some of the things 
they had learned and found inter- 

esting. They could invite other 


[: my multi-grade situation of 





Central School, Dante 


children in the school and thereby 
share their pleasure. The remain- 
der of the class heartily agreed with 
his suggestion, but we encountered 
the following obstacles: 1. The 
school has no auditorium. 2. Our 
room has very little space in which 
to stage a play. 3. A play, broad- 
cast over the speaker system, would 
be void of costumes, setting, and 
action. 

Then why not give a puppet 
play? We could give that in our 
room by bringing the teacher’s desk 
to the front of the room and using 
it for the stage floor and by using 
sheets for curtains to hide the pup- 
peteers, thereby having sufficient 
space. We could make the costumes 
of the puppets and the stage setting 
as elaborate as we might choose 
with practically no expense. 

Now what play should we give? 
We decided to write a play from 
the fourth grade’s history, ““The 
Story of Virginia’ by Willis and 
Saunders. The story would center 
around Princess Pocahontas, Cap- 
tain John Smith, and the settle- 
ment at Jamestown. That would 
give us a story of “‘Pioneers of the 
Frontier’, and by using modern 
tools, materials, art mediums, 
books, and machine-made articles 
we could show the great contribu- 
tion of ‘Pioneers of Invention.” 
We named the play, A Little In- 
dian Princess. 

Work began at once. Children 
brought cloth, cotton, thread, 
needles, nails, hammers, wood, etc. 
from home. (All we had to buy 
was a box of bebe shot, a dime’s 





worth of nails, and a spool of cro- 
chet cotton. ) 

We decided what work must be 
done and the children joined the 
groups of their choice. The chil- 
dren elected a chairman in each 
group who was to make reports of 
progress of the work, needs of the 
group, and to meet with chairmen 
of the other groups. 

Activities: 
I. In preparation of the play: 

a. Making, dressing, and wir- 
ing the puppets. 

. Making the controls. 

c. Making the puppet stage. 

d. Making and painting back 
drops and properties for the 
stage. 

e. Making bibliography for cos- 
tumes, scenery, and lines. 

f. Writing the play. 

g. Learning to manipulate the 
puppets. 

h. Making tickets and posters. 

II. Staging the play: 

a. Manipulating the 
and saying lines. 

b. Changing scenery and back 
drops. 

c. Selling tickets and making 
change. 

d. Caring for puppets on and 
off stage (to avoid tangling 
the wires). 


puppets 


Outcomes: 

The children have a greater ap- 
preciation for pioneers and their 
contributions to our living. They 
are capable of working together 
more enjoyably and more satisfac- 
torily. Since none of the class had 
previously even seen a puppet play, 
they engaged in vicarious experi- 
ences which are particularly valu- 
able to those children who were 
slow to grasp printed information 
but apt in the use of their hands. 





Captain John Smith and Captain Gosnold 
in Eng.and 
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The Giles County Circulating Library 


LAURANE EVELYN WOLD, County School Librarian 


nestled in the Appalachian 

Mountains bordering West 
Virginia. It is one of the pioneer 
counties which is giving good li- 
brary service to all of the 12,804 
people living within its borders. 
Giles County has six consolidated 
high and elementary schools, and 
a few one-teacher, two-teacher, 
three - teacher, and four - teacher 
schools. Prior to the establishment 
of the Giles County Circulating 
Library the county supervisors of 
elementary education distributed 
and exchanged library boxes, each 
of which contained a collection of 
20 to 30 books, among the one, 
two, three and four-teacher schools. 

In June, 1939, the Giles County 
School Board appropriated $1,000, 
which was matched by the State, 
for the purchase of books to estab- 
lish the Giles County Circulating 
Library. By the following No- 
vember books from the initial col- 
lection in the County Circulating 
Library were in circulation in all 
the schools of the county. 

For two successive years the 
teachers of the county school sys- 
tem have voted to raise $3.50 each 
toward the County Circulating Li- 
brary book fund. The local funds 
are matched by the county and the 
combined total of this sum is in 
turn matched by the State. 

The County Circulating Library 
now has a collection of approxi- 
mately 5,900 volumes available. 
There are 4,681 books owned by 
the County Circulating Library, 
supplemented by a State Library 
loan of 387 books and a WPA 
loan of 787 books. The teachers’ 
professional library, a branch of the 
Circulating Library, is located in 
the school board office. It consists 
of 250 books, which were selected 
primarily for professional reading. 

The County Circulating Library 
headquarters is located at the Giles 
county seat, Pearisburg, Virginia, 
in the newly constructed Pearis- 


Becta Giles County is 


burg High School. The WPA pro- 
vides workers to assist the profes- 
sionally trained librarian at head- 
quarters and others for service in 
the high school and elementary 


school libraries throughout the 
county. Without this valuable aid 
from the WPA these libraries 


would be limited in giving library 
service to the pupils. Monthly 
training classes are held for the li- 
brary assistants in order that they 
may learn to serve their reading 
public more efficiently. During the 
summer months these workers are 


bookmobile stations are established 
at homes, stores, gas stations, bar- 
ber shops, and other centrally Io- 
cated community centers where re- 
sponsible persons take care of the 
collections of books and circulate 
them. Most of these stations are 
continued during the entire year; 
however, in some localities all sta- 
tions are closed and the books are 
placed in the school library during 
the school months. Several of the 
school libraries also serve their 
communities. A collection of an 
additional 100 books from the 
County Circulating library is left 
in these schools for service to their 
adult readers. 

The NYA boys and girls are 
assisting in building the County 
Library set-up. The Pearisburg 
NYA shop boys have made a dic- 
tionary stand as a pattern to be 
followed in making stands for use 
in all the school libraries in the 


= county. They are also working on 





transferred to a central WPA 
Bookbinding Unit in Pearisburg. 
All library books which need re- 
casing and other repairs are put 
aside during the school year and 
are repaired during the summer. 
Last summer approximately 500 
library books were rejuvenated. 
The library headquarters is used 
as a workshop for ordering, proc- 
essing, preparing, and storing the 
basic collection of books for cir- 
culation. 

Upon the presentation of the 
WPA Bookmobile to Giles County 
in May, 1940, library service was 
greatly facilitated. The Bookmo- 
bile follows a regular schedule, 
serving each station twice a month. 
During the year the Bookmobile 
operates on two different schedules 
—the Fall-Winter-Spring schedule, 
which is used when the schools are 
in session, and the summer sched- 
ule. During the summer months 


models for a book truck and a 
step-stool to aid the short pupils 
to reach the top shelves. 

The circulation statistics, which 
are kept on prepared WPA forms, 
are sent from each station in the 
county to the library headquarters 
at the end of each month. Here 
they are combined to find the total 
book circulation for the county. 
During September, October, and 
November, 1940, the county cir- 
culation averaged 10,000 books 
per month. 

Through the splendid coopera- 
tion of the teachers, the supervisors 
of elementary education, the super- 
intendent, the school board, the 
State Department of Education, 
the State Library, and the Works 
Projects Administration, the Giles 
County Circulating Library has 
been successfully launched. It is 
beginning to reach all people liv- 
ing in the remote parts of the 
county, servicing all the schools 
and enriching the adult education 
program. 
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in the Classroom 


Health of School Children Sabotaged by the 


Common Cold 


JOHN NEILSON, JR., B.S., M.D., New York City 


' HE health of the American 
school child today is much 
better than that of his 
brother or sister ten years ago, 
thanks to the intelligent coopera- 
tion of school authorities, the med- 
ical profession, and the public in 
general. Analysis shows real prog- 
ress has been made in solving the 
problem of maintaining normal 
health of school children, as well 
as preventing preventable diseases 
and correcting correctible abnor- 
malities whenever possible. ‘The 
doctor and nurse are now an in- 
tegral part of almost every school 
system. Routine health examina- 
tions are required and, in many 
instances, vaccination against small- 
pox and other communicable dis- 
eases where a specific vaccine is val- 
uable is strongly recommended, if 
not actually demanded. The child's 
eyes and ears are given due consid- 
eration as well as teeth, posture, 
diet, and wholesome use of recrea- 
tion time for physical well-being. 
Even home life comes under the 
watchful eye of school health au- 
thorities. 

The school health system has 
practically eradicated certain com- 
municable diseases from the com- 
munity. But there is one disease, 
the most common of all that has 
as yet not been conquered. It is the 
simple, though ever-present Com- 
mon Cold—the insidious ‘‘Fifth 
Columnist’’ of the classroom. The 
Common Cold today accounts for 
more acute illness than any other 
disease. It is the cause of more 
school absences than any other 
condition. And the loss of time of 
those suffering from colds is al- 
most as much as is caused by all 
other illnesses combined. The un- 
complicated cold, itself, is more of 
a nuisance than a dangerous condi- 
tion. Complications, however, due 
to the Common Cold may cause 
serious damage. The most com- 


mon of these complications are in- 
volvement of the sinuses, middle 
ear and the lower respiratory tract, 
this latter often causing pneu- 
monia. Over 75% of acutely in- 
fectious diseases are now prevent- 
able or curable by specific types of 
remedies, but the medical profes- 
sion has not as yet been able to 
find a remedy that will absolutely 
prevent or cure a cold. 

While there is no specific remedy 
for a cold, the situation is perhaps 
not too black. If the problem is 
handled intelligently, much may be 
accomplished in reducing the suf- 
fering and duration of this insidi- 
ous malady. The problem should 
be confronted in a realistic way. 
It is impossible to assume that the 
ideal situation—that every child 
who has a cold will see the family 
physician—<can be attained. The 
very number of colds throughout 
the country would make this im- 
possible. It is estimated that there 
are upward of 400,000,000 colds 
a year in the United States. This 
means that every individual has an 
average of about three colds a year. 
On an estimate of approximately 
26,000,000 school children in the 
United States, this means that 
there would be approximately 75,- 
000,000 colds throughout the 
schools in the United States every 
year—ertainly a figure to conjure 
with. 

Therefore, families, teachers, and 
school health authorities must work 
in harmony in spotting and han- 
dling the condition of the Com- 
mon Cold. A great deal of respon- 
sibility is placed upon the teacher, 
and, for greatest safety, every child 
in a classroom found to be appar- 
ently suffering from an active cold 
should be referred by the teacher to 
the school physician or, in his ab- 
sence, to the school nurse if one is 
available. 

It is true that many potential 
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“Fifth Columnist” 


serious common diseases, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, mumps, 
chicken pox, etc., often start with 
symptoms similar to those of a 
cold, and it should not be a teach- 
er’s responsibility to make a defi- 
nite diagnosis in these cases. Often, 
however, a teacher is placed in a 
position of having to use her own 
judgment in these matters, and she 
should be equipped to fulfill these 
duties intelligently. Instruction by 
the school physician in simple and 
obvious signs of more serious con- 
ditions is important. 

Once a child shows symptoms of 
a simple cold, what can be done 
about it? There are several things 
that can be done not only to help 
alleviate the discomfort but to help 
shorten the duration and possibly 
obviate the complications. The fol- 
lowing is a reasonable method of 
handling colds. 

Every child with a cold should 
be isolated and, if at all possible, 
kept at home; absolutely so if 
there is any fever. 


The mother should be informed 
of the situation and be told to fol- 
low certain simple procedures, such 
as putting the child to bed if he has 
a fever, giving him a mild laxative 
if there is constipation, and putting 
him on a light diet with plenty of 
fluids. No other internal medica- 
tion should be administered with- 
out a doctor’s advice. The teacher 
should advise the mother to be sure 
to call a physician if the fever is 
over 100°, if there is any indica- 
tion of a rash, if the child has a 
chill, if breathing becomes difficult, 
or if there is any pain in the ears or 
chest. 


Most mothers can be depended 
upon to use simple, reliable, and 
efficacious home remedies to relieve 
possible nasal congestion or irrita- 
tion, coughing or tightness in the 
chest. It would be well for teachers 
also to familiarize themselves with 
reliable home remedies. 


Close cooperation between 
teachers and mothers can do much 
to reduce school absences as well as 
alleviate much misery caused by the 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Seniors and new citt- 
zens of Pittsylvania 
county at Whitmell, 
December 5. 


Pittsylvania Citizenship League 
GLENWOOD MARLOW, a member of the Senior Class of Whitmell High School 


HE seniors of Whitmell High 

School were hosts and host- 
esses to all the seniors of 

Pittsylvania County, including the 

senior classes of Chatham Hall and 

Hargrave Military Academy, at the 

annual meeting of the Pittsylvania 

Citizenship League held at Whit- 

mell Farm-Life School, December 

5, 1940. 

To Dr. Edmund J. Lee, of 
Chatham Hall, is given the credit 
for having conceived the idea of the 
Pittsylvania Citizenship League in 
an effort to purify democracy and 
raise the standards of citizenship. 

The most effective line of ap- 
proach is through the high schools 
and it has been suggested that a 
citizenship league be formed in each 
high school with a membership 
consisting of: 

1. The principal and members of 
the faculty. 

2. Members of the senior class. 

3. Former students of school liv- 
ing in the neighborhood. 

4. Possibly other citizens of the 
community who may desire 
membership. 

Each league is to have at least 
two meetings a year. 

The function of the Citizenship 
League is: 

1. To promote the organization 
of the high school leagues and 
to cooperate, when requested, 
in arranging their meetings. 

2. To set up and develop the an- 
nual Citizenship meetings. 


3. To distribute literature 
throughout the county through 
the high school leagues. 

4. To send, in the name of the 
League, a letter to the ministers 
of the county requesting them 
to preach a sermon on a speci- 
fied Sunday, perhaps the Sun- 
day after Thanksgiving Day, 
pointing out the relation be- 
tween citizenship and religious 
obligation. 

5. To send, in the name of the 
League, a letter of congratula- 
tion to the young people of the 
county on the attainment of 
their majority. 


6. To publish material on citizen- 


ship in the county paper. 

7. To sponsor a series of radio 
broadcasts from the Danville 
station, if this can be arranged. 


W.G. Vansant, president of the 
League, presided and extended a 
cordial welcome to the group. 

The invocation was given by 
Rev. Henry E. Kolbe followed by 
the audience's singing, ‘‘God Bless 
America.”’ 

At this point the Whitmell 
Seniors, singing a song of welcome, 
entered the auditorium, led by Car- 
son Martin carrying a_ banner 
which bore the words, ‘‘Making 
of Efficient Citizens.’’ Twelve of 
the seniors marched to the stage 
while the others remained standing 
in front of the audience. Harry 
Carter, president of the senior class, 
gave a welcoming address to the 
entire group. His leading idea was 
“intelligent voting’’ and this was 
emphasized by the twelve students 
casting their votes. 





“Citizenship Float,’’ Whitmell Farm-Life School, November 11, 1940. 
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Singing “‘America the Beauti- 
ful’, the students returned to the 
rear of the auditorium where they 
were seated. 

Dr. Edmund J. Lee introduced 
the speaker, Dr. Francis P. Gaines, 
president of Washington and Lee 
University, who spoke on The 
Privileges of Democracy. He, too, 
emphasized the importance of wise 
voting for the general betterment 
of the country. 

Following Dr. Gaines’ speech 
The American Creed was recited in 
unison after which the students 
from Hargrave Military Academy 
led in the pledge and salute to the 
American Flag. 

The meeting concluded with the 
benediction by Rev. W. W. Wright. 

Each visitor was given a souvenir 
bearing the seal of Whitmell Farm- 
Life School. Printed thereon were 
statements from Dr. Francis P. 
Gaines, Dr. Edmund J. Lee, and 
Superintendent Robert H. Pride, of 
Pittsylvania County. 

Included also was the following 
sonnet by Mrs. Verlie Story Giles, 
dedicated to the young citizens of 
the county: 

Pittsylvania’s Pilgrims 

Our splendid youth, aflame with 
high desire, 

God-guided, masters of our na- 
tion’s dream, 

Now light a torch of patriotic fire 

To pierce the gloom of State's 
dark, tangled scheme. 

To Whitmell village fair on urgent 
quest 

They throng in merry mood. A 
red star glows 

In glory! Civic pride overflows 
each breast; 
This county’s best, 
hope, now shows. 
Let learned youth be master! Light 
and love 
Halo the social weal, May citizen's 
word 

Pursue, persist; of shining worth 
still prove 

America’s past not vain. To vote 
is urged! 

Pittsylvania’s voting, 
measure, 

In youths’ inspired, directed minds, 
hoards treasure. 


Virginia's 


without 
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Education For Southern Citizenship 
R. B. ELEAZER, Secretary 


Conference on Education and Race Relations 


MONG the major objectives 
Ae education, Dr. Giddings 
lists the acquiring of 
“knowledge and appreciation of 
neighbors of all races, languages, 
nations, and creeds.”” Dr. W. C. 
Bagley says: ‘“The ultimate aim of 
education is the development of so- 
cially efficient men and women.” 
Another has expressed it this way: 
‘“The most important aim of edu- 
cation is the preparation of people 
to get along together harmonious- 
ly, helpfully, and therefore hap- 
pily.”’ 

If these be accepted as sound 
educational ideals, it is obvious 
that here in the South no effective 
system of education can neglect 
problems so acute, so pressing, and 
so inescapable as those involved in 
the racial situation. 


Educators Accept Challenge 

In the last few years this con- 
viction has become general among 
Southern educators. It has been 
given frequent expression by indi- 
viduals and groups and has been 
embodied in the official courses of 
study of a number of Southern 
states. As early as 1932 fifty edu- 
cational leaders, meeting at Pea- 
body College as the Conference on 
Education and Race Relations, 
adopted the following recommen- 
dations: 

“The teaching of a class in race 
relations once every year is excel- 
lent, but it is not sufficient. Units 
of teaching based on this problem 
should be outlined in all subjects 
where possible. Suggestions and 
outlines of extra-curricula work 
and lesson plans for elementary 
and high schools should be pre- 
pared and made available for all 
the schools and colleges of the 
South.” 

The following year the South- 
ern State Superintendents of Edu- 
cation, meeting on call of the Con- 
ference, recommended that “‘a faith- 
ful account of the contributions of 


the American Negro to the life of 
our country should be prepared 
under proper guidance for use in 
all our schools.’” The purpose of 
this, they said, was to promote a 
spirit of interracial ‘“‘good will, fair 
play, and cooperation,’’ and thus to 
build toward ‘‘a safer, saner, and 
more fruitful civilization.”’ 


Notable Progress Achieved 

In the intervening years notable 
progress has been made in pursu- 
ance of these recommendations. 
Revised courses of study recently 
formulated by various state de- 
partments of education provide for 
units of work on the interracial sit- 
uation; hundreds of schools have 
demonstrated the practicability and 
value of such units. Thus, not by 
propaganda but by sound objec- 
tive study of the facts, the schools 
are beginning to focus upon the 
race problem the light of intelli- 
gence and reason instead of the heat 
of emotion. It seems obvious that 
from such an approach much is to 
be gained and nothing lost. 

A serious difficulty often con- 
fronted by teachers desiring to in- 
troduce such units has been the lack 
of suitable materials. Most public 
school texts give little attention to 
the subject and supplementary 
books are not always accessible. It 
is hoped that textbook authors and 
publishers will take increasing note 
of this need. 

Meantime the need has been met 
in part by a number of bulletins 
prepared and published under the 
auspices of the Conference on Edu- 
cation and Race Relations. These 
have proved very popular, and 
more than 30,000 copies have been 
used in classes in history, geog- 
raphy, literature, civics, sociology, 
and other subjects. No charge is 
made for desk copies of these ma- 
terials, and any teacher interested is 
invited to write for a set free of 
charge. The address is 710 Stand- 
ard Building, Atlanta. 











NDER the above title, the 
| | Educational and Vocational 

Guidance Section of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association pre- 
sented a panel discussion at the 
Thanksgiving Convention which 
was of such interest that we are 
reproducing below a summary of 
the panel: 

Dr. Mitchell Dreese, of George 
Washington University, introduced 
the panel by stating the following 
points for discussion: 

1. What are the essential factors 
of a guidance program? 

2. Significant trends in Virginia. 

3. Next step in the formulation of 
program. 

Comments from individual panel 
mem bers— 


HARRY A. JAGER: 


Staff service to be performed by 
each school should consider the fol- 
lowing activities: 


1. A complete individual inven- 
tory of each pupil to be accum- 
ulative, following a general 
form but flexible enough to 
recognize individual  differ- 
ences. 

2. A study of occupational needs, 
opportunities, and trends in 
each local community. 

3. Bringing together points out- 
lined in 1 and 2 by individual 
counseling of the pupils. 

4. Attempted placement necessary 
whether in further education, 
or training, in work, in mar- 
riage, etc. 

5. A follow-up service actually to 
determine results, good and 
bad, of guidance activities. 

6. Asan outgrowth of follow-up 
service, a critical evaluation of 
the whole set-up of the school 
system in the light of adjust- 
ment or maladjustment of pu- 
pils after leaving school with 
attempts to remedy undesirable 
conditions. 


WILBERT T. WOODSON: 
1. A definite need for guidance 


A Coordinated Program of Guidance for Virginia 


consciousness on the part of 
the teacher. 


2. A definite need for more spe- 


cialized teacher-training for 
guidance services. State must 
recognize and meet this need 
more adequately. 


3. Significant weakness in follow- 


up services. Steps must be 
taken to follow youth after 
leaving school in whatever 
phases of living they find 
themselves. 

4. Attempt job placement and 
follow up on the job. Find 
out if successful—why? If not 
successful—-why not? Bring 
this information back to the 
school so that the school can 
readjust its offering and thus 
assist individuals in readjust- 
ment. 


BESSIE MOTTLEY: 
Needs in Virginia for Guidance: 


1. Supervisor of Guidance to 
work through the State De- 
partment of Education who 
would have time and money to 
direct, instruct, and assist local 
guidance workers in the differ- 
ent localities. 

2. Provision for a central clearing 
house for occupational infor- 
mation. 

3. Facilities for training personnel 
in specific fields of guidance. 

4. Administrative changes where- 
by teacher would be given ade- 
quate time and equipment for 
doing guidance services. 

5. Financial assistance necessary 
for efficient service must be pro- 
vided. 


JOHN A. MAPP: 

1. The Richmond Consultation 
Service will assist local com- 
munities in occupational sur- 
veys. The Service welcomes the 
cooperation of local help in se- 
curing the necessary informa- 
tion needed in adjustment serv- 
ices. 


2. A State Service extending into 
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adult field employing four 
counselors, a psychologist, and 
clerical workers. 

3. Makes available free occupa- 
tional material to teachers upon 
request. 


CLARENCE H. SPAIN: 

1. Emphasis should be placed 
upon guidance as a continuous 
process from pre-natal period 
to death. 

2. The responsibility of the ele- 
mentary schools in guidance of 
youth should be recognized. 

3. The necessity of carrying over 
from elementary schools into 
high school. 

4. Experience in various occupa- 
tional fields should be qualifi- 
cation for counselors. Is neces- 
sary for the development of 
proper attitudes toward the 
world of work in general. 


GORDON E. SMITH: 

1. Guidance, if efficient, does be- 
gin in the elementary school 
and the elementary school 
people stimulate promotion of 
guidance in high school. 

2. It is possible without addi- 
tional outlay of funds to offer 
courses in occupational infor- 
mation in high school and also 
units on occupational informa- 
tion and social studies courses. 

3. Each high school needs one key 
person specially trained to act 
as director of guidance with the 
assistance of a special faculty 
committee, plus the coopera- 
tion of all faculty members. 

4. Guidance consciousness must 
be developed from the principal 
on down throughout the staff. 

5. Attempts must be made, even 
without adequate funds, for 
counseling while in school and 
for follow-up after school. 


Mrs. NANNIE MAE WILLIAMS: 


A recent survey of Guidance in 
Virginia Schools showed: 


1. Only 25% of the schools offer 


courses in guidance. 
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Only 33% of the schools have 
part-time counselors. 

Less than 1% have full-time 
guidance workers. 

Principal and homeroom teach- 
ers apparently doing most of 
the guidance work. 


All members of the panel agreed 
upon the following conclusions: 


1. Guidance is not new; organi- 
zation for guidance is new. 

2. The needs for guidance in Vir- 
ginia are definite. What is the 
responsibility of: 

a. State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


b. The general supervisor. 
c. The division superintendent. 


d. The county supervisor. 
e. The principal. 
f. ‘The teacher. 


Federal Government will as- 
sist in financing State program. 
but the State must initiate the 
program. 

All prospective teachers should 
have a guidance philosophy. 
le is necessary to follow up 
guidance consciousness with 
definite action. 

A distinction must be made be- 
tween a philosophy of guid- 
ance and a guidance program. 
After a philosophy is devel- 
oped, a program can be at- 
tempted. 


Rackets In Our Schools 


DAVIS Y. PASCHALL, Principal 
Victoria High School 


NEAT little sign, ‘“No So- 
liciting’’, hangs outside the 
door of the principal's of- 


A 


fice. 

In most schools the principal 
has removed the sign. He realized 
that it no longer acted as a warn- 
ing finger to the salesman of 
“this” and ‘“‘that’’, but rather as 
a reminder to him that a more sub- 
tle line of persuasive ‘‘gab’’, a 
more sugar-coated educational ap- 
proach was necessary. 

The arrival of this individual 
usually creates a sensation. His au- 
tomobile catches the eye of every- 
one on the school ground. It is 
the latest thing in model and 
sporty color. It is “‘class’’ in the 
final word. It bespeaks a volume 
of business done by its owner. 

“Where is the principal's office, 
sonny?”’ 

“T’ll take you to him, sir.” 
The youngster swells with pride 
as he receives a friendly pat. 


The door opens to the princi- 
pal’s office. In comes the visitor 
(for he is no salesman in the vul- 
gar aspects of the word). He is a 
rainbow of the latest style in men’s 


dress. No introduction is neces- 
sary. The principal is told that 
he is rather widely known; his ego 
undergoes a bit of flirty inflation 
as he is beguiled by the opening 
preliminaries. Then comes the 
‘fireworks’. 

“Sir, Bill Jones asked me to 
drop in and offer you our plan 
that guarantees to finance your 
athletics. You know Bill’s teams 
really go places in the State. We 
offer this plan only in a limited 
sort of way. A school has to be 
very highly recommended before 
we will consider it. This plan is 
fitted only to those schools that are 
integrating athletics; that are plac- 
ing the proper educational value 
on physical development.” 

Then there is another profes- 
sional who enters the door. 


“Mr. Smith! Boy, I’m glad to 
catch you when you have a lull in 
work. This is an unusually large 
school. What's your enrollment? 
By the way, Dr. X told me that 
you took several of his classes at 
Elam. I gathered that you must 
have really made an impression. 
He remembered that your educa- 


tional philosophy was receptive to 
the type of unit I am offering in 
this publication. For integrating 
curricula and orienting thought it 
is the latest thing. These volumes 
came off the press two months ago. 
Your organismic philosophy of 
thinking was the motivating fac- 
tor that prompted the authors 
throughout this set. I know you 
are thinking about money. For- 
get it. We are interested in the 
complete development and growth 
of boys and girls.’”” And on, and 
on, the pages of the beautifully 
bound volumes open themselves 
before the gullible ego. 

Then there is a commotion out- 
side. The principal hurries to the 
window. A stranger is snapping 
his fingers and a spcited dog is 
jumping through a ring; now he is 
turning over and over; now he is 
counting. Very fascinating. The 
children are overjoyed. A little 
later in the principal's office: ‘‘Just 
stopped by to book the finest edu- 
cational show the schools of this 
State ever saw. Wait a minute! 
Look at the places we have shown. 
Boy, how we packed the audito- 
rium in that consolidated school— 
for two performances. Look at 
these recommendations, from su- 
perintendents in forty-four states. 
Yes, we have seven trained dogs, 
two very human monkeys, and the 
only mind-reading bear in the 
world. We also offer a lecture that 
explains animal traits, their back- 
ground and where found. We are 
backed by the Zanzibar Zoological 
Society. Our part of the receipts 
simply defray expenses. You get 
ten per cent. You can’t deny your 
children this educational treat. 
Their geography, biology, and 
ancient history will be made sim- 
ple before their eyes. You can’t 
miss it!’’ 

The principal of the average 
sized school is confronted with the 
most subtle and varied army of 
salesmen, many of whom are 
schooled in the game of commer- 
cializing the schools under the guise 
of educational offerings. The re- 
sult too often is that the inexpe- 
rienced principal hangs himself 
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professionally before he realizes the 
treacherous significance of the Van- 
ity Fair that he allows to be im- 
posed on his school. 


What is the nature of these 
rackets in our schools? Magic 
shows, dog show, vanilla sales, 
hosiery sales, garden and flower 
seed sales, magazine sales and many 
others too numerous to mention. 
A class is raising money to buy 
class pins; a “‘selling contest’ is 
going on constantly—all under the 
sponsorship of the school, and 
therefore sanctioned for educational 
purposes. The result: The school 
becomes a commercial institution, 
the children and parents are 
‘‘dimed to death’, and finally the 
principal must lose his job. 


Not all salesmen who approach 
the principal are of such a type 
as implied. Sometimes, but rarely, 
one appears who really has some- 
thing that can be inaugurated 
properly into the school system and 
paid for in the proper manner. 
Whichever may be the case, it is 
the principal's responsibility to see 
that those in his charge, teachers 
and pupils (and thus the commu- 
nity), do not become a prey to 
commercializing and racketeering 
schemes. The principal who fails 
to recognize and execute this re- 
sponsibility must ere long face the 
bitter fact of replacement. In the 
meantime the damage done is al- 
most irreparable. 


The rackets mentioned above are 
all imposed from outside sources 
and gullibly accepted by the prin- 
cipal. There are numerous schemes 
that are hatched up within the 
school. For example: 


The Senior Class wishes to pub- 
lish an annual. All the merchants 
and business men for miles around 
are asked for an ‘‘ad’’. The mer- 
chant realizes that the ad will 
scarcely be seen when it appears 
and that it is not worth its ap- 
pearance. In most cases he would 
prefer making an outright dona- 
tion rather than ‘“‘buying an ad’”’ 
that is worthless, although he is 
made to believe that it is worth it. 


Sometimes, he is approached un- 
der threat of boycott unless he 
““comes across’. 


The seventh grade wants pro- 
grams printed for the promotion 
exercises. Another group goes out 
for “‘ads’’. 


The football team needs money. 
Out goes a group that sells the 
ticket plus a ‘‘genuine electric 
lamp’’. Double profit. The lamp 
goes bad and the school gets the 
blame. 


The Junior Class for the Lit- 
erary Society gives a play. Very 
little emphasis is laid on the de- 
velopment of dramatic technique, 
but rather ‘‘to raise money in order 
to entertain the seniors’. 

These are merely a few of the 
things by which the school de- 
partments, classes or organizations 
become monetary leeches on the 
community for enterprises of du- 
bious value. 


Occasionally a project, dramatic 
presentation or general entertain- 
ment, may be presented that will 
result in an increased pride on the 
part of patrons for the school as 
well as an improved attitude on 
part of the pupils. However, such 
activities should be few and far 
between. They should have a 
clearly defined purpose other than 
that of “‘raising money”. 

No institution should be farther 
removed from making money than 
the school, and yet there is no 
other so easily susceptible to such 
a temptation. It is a recognized 
fact that the school authorities 
rarely ever appropriate sufficient 
funds to meet all the educational 
needs of a school. However, an 
alert, diplomatic, and ethically 
minded principal can achieve much 
that will supplement this lack of 
funds. Some steps that he might 
take would consist of the follow- 
ing: 

Encourage the student body to 
sponsor programs that emphasize 
the value of the things they do 
have. 


Invite the presidents and spon- 
sors of the various school clubs 
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and classes to a round table dis- 
cussion of the topic ‘“The School 
and Its Relationship to the Com- 
munity”. Out of this should 
evolve a trend of thought among 
these leaders to the effect that the 
school should no longer be subject 
to petty rackets, nor act as a mone- 
tary leech on the community. A 
general policy could then be for- 
mulated and carried back to the 
various organizations by the lead- 
ers. 


Select several of these leaders to 
explain the policy to the Parent- 
Teachers Association and request 
its cooperation. 


Then give the matter general 
publicity through the local papers. 
By all means stick to it. 


Should a class annual be neces- 
sary, or a class party, or some ac- 
tivity for benefit of a special group, 
have this group pay for it out of 
its fees or own contribution. 
Should a real need arise, such as a 
drinking fountain, explain the 
need to the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. This association will al- 
ways have members who will be 
glad to present the need to the 
proper authorities who have charge 
of the expenditure of money. 
Should the football team fail to 
break even, have a real get-together 
of merchants, businessmen and 
Parent-Teachers Association mem- 
bers. Explain the situation fully. 
In most cases help will be forth- 
coming without the farce of ‘‘ads’’ 
or the sale of electric lamps. 


The isolated institution of aca- 
demic learning is a thing of the 
past. The modern school should 
assume its responsibility as the 
nucleus and integral part of com- 
munity life. A community within 
itself, it becomes the real agency 
for inculcating and perpetuating 
the growth of democratic princi- 
ples. Whenever it becomes a har- 
bor for rackets and money-making 
schemes it stifles the more whole- 
some and healthy attitude so es- 
sential in the reciprocal relation- 
ship between school and commu- 
nity. 











Orienting the Child to the First Grade 


DOROTHY STONE, Hilton Village 


HE month of September 

seems to be the month in 

which teachers and children 
alike have a wonderful chance to 
start anew. I have been especially 
impressed with the opportunity of 
the first grade teacher. 

The plans for the first day of 
school must be made so that the 
child will not be disappointed and 
the experience of being in school 
will coincide with his expectations. 

He has a big problem on his 
hands to adjust himself to his 
changing world. The environment 
of the room must be so pleasing 
and interesting that it wil! help the 
child to forget his fears and catch 
and stir his imagination. 

The room is sunny, convenient, 
and modern. There are six large 
windows on the side, ample board 


tables each 
seating four children. Each table 
has a tiny bouquet with a mirror 
for a reflector. The 
children enjoyed bringing 
flowers to put in the vase at their 
table. 

The children enjoy the growing 
things in the room; two clear glass 
bottles with growing ivy decorate 
the space between the windows. 
In two corners of the room small 
triangular shelves are useful for 


space, and six small 


underneath 
have 


flowers. 

On the board space at the front 
of the room, the calendar makes 
the bright spot. I used colored 
chalk to draw the diagram for my 
calendar. In each block is an 
autumn leaf with the day of the 
month printed on it. There is a 
picture near the calendar showing 


two little girls starting out for 
their first day at school. 

One board is reserved to honor 
the birthdays of the children. A 
large birthday cake is drawn with 
colored chalk. Each month the 
children who have birthdays in 
that month draw their own candles 
on their cakes. When the child 
comes to school on his birthday, 
the class sings “‘Happy Birthday.”’ 

On the side wall as you enter 
the room is the Bulletin Board. At 
the top of the Bulletin Board is an 
autumn picture of a boy and girl 
raking leaves into a pile. Under 
this picture are arranged five 
brightly-colored Mother Goose pic- 
tures. All around the top of the 
blackboard are pasted autumn 
leaves cut from different colored 
paper. 

The first day a pattern was given 
to the mothers for an individual 
seat cover for each child. Each 
cover has the child’s name on it. 
These are a great help in the first 
grade in teaching the child to recog- 
nize his name and always to be 
particular to get in his own chair. 
They also help to teach the chil- 
dren to recognize the names of the 
other children. It is not long be- 
fore the children can give out the 
seat covers themselves. It helps to 
teach responsibility in taking care 
of their own personal belongings 
and keeping them clean. 

The closet space is at the back 
of the room. In the closet there is 
enough room for each child to have 
an individual hanger. Each child 
brings a snapshot of himself to 
identify his hanger. It is a great 
help in the saving of time and has 
eliminated much confusion. 


A Health Play became the Culminating Activity of the Unit 
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The first few days were spent in 
getting acquainted. The children 
talked of their homes and of their 
families. A doll house in one cor- 
ner of the room has a roof which 
lifts up showing the full size of 
the house with its several rooms. 
The children enjoyed remodeling 
this house and fixing the furniture 
for the different rooms. Out of this 
activity grew an opportunity for 
the study of the home and the 
duties of the different members of 
the family. 


One morning a child brought 
his pet chick to school in a shoe 
box. This was the beginning of 
interest in pets and from that time 
on we had many pet visitors. Talk- 
ing of their pets led them to ask 
questions about other fhan the do- 
mestic animals. Soon we had in- 
cluded such a wide variety of ani- 
mals that it was necessary to have 
a place in which to put them. Soa 
Zoo was decided upon as their logi- 
cal home. The children made these 
animals themselves from cardboard 
boxes of various sizes with blocks 
of wood for feet. 


A frame was set up for the 
building of the Zoo. The children 
put nails along the top and bottom 
frame. A ball of cotton string was 
woven from top to bottom over 
the nails to form the bars for the 
Zoo. Each day a different animal 
was studied. They learned of his 
habits and outstanding characteris- 
tics. They drew the animal that 
was being studied each day for seat 
work. Before they went home they 
learned a poem about it. At the 
end of the week in their activities 
period they made all the animals 
they had studied that week and put 
them in the Zoo. 

When the work of making the 
animals and learning their habits, 
etc. was completed, the natural 
thing to do was to let the children 
enjoy a demonstration of some 
kind in which they could act and 
express themselves. This resulted 
in a Health Play for the culminat- 
ing activity of this unit, presented 
by the five-point children of the 
grade. 


An Experiment in Pupil Grouping 


STUART M. BEVILLE, Principal, Halifax 


ERE at Halifax in Septem- 

ber, 1939, we were faced 

with a problem that doubt- 

less has confronted many school 
people throughout the State time 
after time. We began the session 
with excessively large second and 
third grades, too many for the 
teachers to handle with any degree 
of satisfaction. To make the sit- 
uation even worse, both groups 
were widely heterogeneous in their 
make-up. The pupils ranged all 
the way from several in the sub- 
moron group to boys and girls 
with outstanding ability. For ex- 
ample, there were several in the 
third grade who had reached their 
teens with no conception of the 
simplest figures or words but who 
could work with their hands, and 
at the same time several pupils 
who could speak French with 
amazing facility. We realized that 
several of those pupils in the slow- 
er group would drop out during 
the year if some real attempt were 
not made to hold them in school. 
However, our difficulty lay in 
the fact that we had only one small 
room that could conceivably be 
used as a classroom for the over- 
flow from second and third grade 
groups. It might, by squeezing, 
seat twenty-four pupils. A teacher 
was brought in to take over the 
job and we set about working out 
some feasible plan for dividing the 
groups. We finally decided that 
our best possibility lay in a sort 
of limited homogeneous grouping. 
Working with the consent and ad- 
vice of our county elementary su- 
pervisor and division superintend- 
ent we attempted to pick out of 
the two groups those students who 
were the oldest for their groups 
and therefore the most retarded. 
This plan would naturally bring 
in those with the lowest I. Q. 
These twenty-four pupils were 
placed in the small room and Miss 
Eleanor Bailey put in charge with 
instructions merely “to do what 





she could.’’ Her accomplishments 
have been truly amazing. 

Miss Bailey has given much at- 
tention to the so-called manual 
arts, having the pupils make such 
things as door stops, toys, belts, 
clay figures, and a host of other 
odds and ends. The same boys 
and girls who in many cases would 
have dropped out of school early 
in the fall came faithfully during 
the year and, best of all, enjoyed 
it. Their interest has been aroused 
by these simple manual skills and 
they as a result are making con- 
siderable progress in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic where former- 
ly virtually none was made. 

Naturally it must not be sup- 
posed that every child will blos- 
som in an academic sense merely 
upon being handed a saw or ham- 
mer. The point is that many chil- 
dren can be aroused to some in- 
terest in academic subjects by being 
led to them through the manual 
arts. 

During the year, at the sugges- 
tion of Superintendent Lacy, we 
decided to administer intelligence 
and achievement tests to the three 
groups. This we believed would 
help us to check on the accuracy 
with which we had divided them 
along lines of ability. Working 
in cooperation with the World 
Book Company, which was pub- 
lishing a new series of tests, we 
gave the tests and found our judg- 
ment in dividing the pupils cor- 
roborated in virtually every case. 
We shall give some of the statistics 
from the tests in order to give 
some idea of the variance between 
the groups. 

The median age for the second 
grade group was 9 years 2 months; 
for the third grade it was 9 years 
5 months, while the median age 
for Miss Bailey’s group was 11 
years 7 months. The median I. Q. 
for the second grade was 81; for 
the third grade it was 9314, while 
for Miss Bailey’s it dropped to 63. 
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In fact the highest I. Q. scored in 
this latter group was 84, while in 
others it was 121 and 126, re- 
spectively. The ages in the slower 
group ranged from 8 years 11 
months to 16 years 3 months. In 
all three groups it was noted that 
the oldest pupil scored the lowest 
I. Q. The educational ages varied 
as follows from lowest to highest: 
Second Grade—6 yrs. 4 mo. to 


9 yrs. 6 mo. 

Third Grade—7 yrs. 1 mo. to 
10 yrs. 8 mo. . 

Miss Bailey’s—6 yrs. 10 mo. to 
10 yrs. 2 mo. 


The variance here becomes more 
noticeable when one remembers the 
median age for the latter group. 


This class started its work in 
cramped quarters and with virtual- 
ly no tools or materials. The de- 
ficiency was remedied, however, by 
the students themselves in respect 
to tools and materials. Their quar- 
ters are still cramped. They 
brought in quantities of woods, 
clay, metals, and cloth. A few 
tools were purchased. In fact the 
class went in debt approximately 
ten dollars for tools, paints, and 
other materials. This fact aroused 
the pupils’ interest in practical 
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arithmetic and they began to con- 
sider ways and means of paying 
off the indebtedness. It was finally 
decided that they should erect and 
have charge of a booth at our 
Christmas bazaar at which they 
would sell the products of their 
manual arts. This plan was en- 
thusiastically carried out and the 
debt was nearly erased at that 
time. 

The principal has had many ex- 
pressions from these pupils, such 
as: “‘I never liked school before, 
but I like to come now and I’m 
going to make my grade too!”’ It 
would be impossible to tell in de- 
tail how Miss Bailey has achieved 
her results. The class must be seen 
at first hand to understand exactly 
how she does it. Her pupils are 
for the most part extremely poor, 
having few of what we choose to 
call “‘the better things of life,”’ yet 
somehow she is teaching them ap- 
preciation. 

Frankly, the plan was first 
started as an experiment. We could 
not be sure it would succeed nor 
did we know how long we should 
continue it. The credit for its suc- 
cess belongs to the students them- 
selves, to Miss Bailey, and to Miss 
Barksdale, the supervisor. Miss 
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ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


February 22-27, 1941 


Virginia Breakfast, Hotel Claridge 
Tuesday, February 25, 1941, 7:45 A.M. 


A special coach will be arranged for the Virginia party if 
as many as forty desire this accommodation. This will result in 
some saving in fares, as well as enabling the Virginia group 
to travel together. Those interested in the special car for the 
Atlantic City party should communicate with the executive 
secretary. The schedule proposed for the special train is as 


Leave Richmond, Saturday, February 22, 1941, 10:25 A.M. 
Arrive Atlantic City, Saturday, February 22, 1941, 5:55 P.M. 














Bailey does not expect too much 
of her charges in a purely scholastic 
sense. She does not attempt to 
handle them as an average class. 
She encourages them to work out 
their problems in their own way, 
on their own level, and in terms 
of things they know and under- 
stand. This should of course be 
true of any class, but here her 
problem is more difficult as any 
teacher will testify who has dealt 
with a “‘slow’’ pupil. Her prob- 
lem is even more unique and her 
achievement even more surprising 
when one realizes that these pupils 
were taken from the second and 
third grade levels and not from 
the sixth and seventh. Of course 
we do not advocate such handling 
for all pupils nor for all schools, 
but it solved one rural school’s 
double problem of large grades and 
retarded pupils. 


During the year the entire class 
was taken by train (few having 
been on a train before) five miles 
to South Boston to have lunch 
with and see the Far Eastern dis- 
play of a lately returned mission- 
ary, Miss Elizabeth Hale. She 
graciously received them, served 
lunch and showed them her treas- 
ures. They were then brought 
back to school on one of our busses. 
That was an experience those boys 
and girls will long remember. 


Our teachers throughout the 
grades have noticed a beneficial ef- 
fect on the entire elementary 
school. There has been a notice- 
able increase in interest in the man- 
ual arts both among teachers and 
pupils. More of them are inter- 
ested in tools and materials and 
in the making of simple yet educa- 
tionally worth-while objects. 


The present plan is to continue 
the experiment through the 1940- 
41 session, with the possibility of 
some pupil shifts being made. 
Their quarters are still cramped, 
their materials are still inadequate, 
but they are carrying on as a very 
real inspiration both to themselves 
and to the entire school. 
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Guidance in the Practical Arts School 


MARY McKINNEY, Practical Arts School, Danville 


UIDANCE is such an ex- 
(5 tremely personal matter that 
each individual has to be 
studied very gradually and thor- 
oughly if any real results are to be 
obtained. Such personal knowledge 
is designed to help a child discover 
his abilities, crystallize his chief in- 
terest, decide on some definite ob- 
jective, and then make plans where- 
by that objective may be attained. 
In our work, guidance is con- 
cerned with the spiritual, physical, 
mental, moral, educational, social 
and occupational direction of the 
boy. Personal contact with the boy 
during out-of-school hours, inti- 
mate firsthand knowledge of his 
family and environment, and a 
sympathetic understanding of his 
problems are of fundamental im- 
portance in making a wise and 
helpful diagnosis of each individual 
if his potentialities are to be real- 
ized. Our main objective, then, is 
to save the boy for himself and for 
society. 

Guidance at its best is a collossal 
problem. Our group lays claim to 
homogeneity in one respect: it is 
composed entirely of boys; but 
they are heterogeneous in that they 
vary greatly in size, age, scholastic 
achievement, and environment. 
Their ages range from fourteen to 
twenty-two years; in actual school 
work they are from the fifth to the 
ninth grades, with the majority 
falling in the sixth and ninth grade 
groups. Our enrolment is composed 
of boys whose reasons for being in 
our school are as different as they 
are themselves. Many are with us 
because they feel that perhaps they 
can tolerate school more easily if 
they are placed where they can 
spend half of the day in shop and 
the other half doing classroom 
work. There are others who are 
yearning for an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves through the use of 
their hands. But the greater num- 
ber of our group have been unable 


to adjust themselves to the regular 
public school environment. We 
have decided, however, that there 
are six major reasons why our type 
of boy drops out of school: 


1. Lack of Interest. Maybe the 
pupil isn’t interested in routine 
work. He finds that his spe- 
cific interest is not taken care of 
in the regular system. And 
don’t think for a moment that 
it is necessarily the bad boy, or 
the dull boy, who is lacking in 
interest. Frequently discour- 
agement plays a major role in 
this waning of interest. Many 
children coming to a school 
such as ours present a closed 
mind, for they have lived in a 
world where little interest in 
the child or his welfare has 
been manifested. 

2. Environment. Lack of initia- 
tive may be directly traceable 
to the want of proper food to 
keep the child in good physical 
condition. In many cases where 
parents are working, often at 
night, they are not at home to 
see that the children get proper 
rest and that they form proper 
habits. 


3. Lure of the Dollar. A few dol- 
lars get so close to the child’s 
eyes that he cannot see the 
benefit of an education. He 
feels the normal desire for a 
little “‘spending money,’’ and 
is unable to see that by fore- 
going this immediate desire he 
would derive greater benefits in 
the future. 


4. Economic Reasons. The child 
finds it necessary to leave school 
and secure work in order to as- 
sist in the support of the fam- 


ily. 
5. The Child has Reached the 
Saturation Point Mentally. 


His education so far is sufficient 
to cope with his immediate 
out-of-school environment, 


which has conditioned his out- 
look, and he has not been 
awakened to the importance of 
creating for himself a more 
satisfactory existence through 
the broadening influence of 
further education. 

6. Physical or Mental Handicaps. 
Perhaps more understandable 
is the child who, because of 
some physical or mental handi- 
cap, is unable to participate in 
the activities of a normal group 
and feels self-conscious be- 
cause of this limitation over 
which he has no control. 

It is an exceedingly difficult mat- 
ter to guide a hungry, poorly-clad 
boy; therefore, we try to see that 
food and clothing are supplied 
where the need is most urgent. In 
many cases guidance has been sim- 
plified when these necessities have 
been met. When a boy’s morale is 
thus boosted, his attitude toward 
school, as well as his whole social 
outlook, is automatically elevated. 
Our most effective and far-reaching 
results have been a direct out- 
growth of visiting the homes. Nat- 
urally, it takes time and some 
trouble to do this, but there is 
simply no adequate substitute for 
such personal contacts in a pro- 
gram such as ours. Our efforts in 
this direction have met with a most 
gratifying response from both pu- 
pils and parents. In many cases 
the home environment reveals a 
woeful lack of interest in the child. 
There is no incentive for either fur- 
ther education or an improved so- 
cial status. 

The problem of trying to keep 
the child in school makes guidance 
infinitely complex. The unsatis- 
factory influence of out-of-school 
surroundings predominates. The 
social angle of the pupil’s life pre- 
sents a terrific problem. Without 
help he has no exit. When occu- 
pational guidance is considered, the 
pupil has no educational back- 
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ground and because of the dissimi- 
larity of the group there is scant 
hope of giving it to him. This is 
where our problem is far more 
complicated than guidance in a 
regular high school. It becomes 
important, first of all, to appeal to 
the pupil's sense of pride, and thus 
stimulate his interest. Next, there 
is an effort to develop his initiative. 

In order to put over an effective 
guidance program the instructor 
must have an appreciation of the 
difficulties of such a group, and, for 
ideal results, he should be a com- 
bination psychologist, psychiatrist, 
sociologist, pedagogue, and mis- 
sionary. Although this work de- 
mands a tremendous amount of 
time and energy, it is most intri- 
guing. The satisfaction derived from 
having been instrumental in help- 
ing even a few of these maladjusted 
pupils to get a ‘“‘new lease on life’’ 
compensates fully for any effort 
which has been expended in their 
behalf. It gives one a sense of hu- 
man values which could be ob- 
tained in few other fields of en- 
deavor. 


Sound 
Aduice 


. when your 16mm sound pro- 
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Suggestions for Solving Some Problem of Teaching 


(Continued from page 184) 


group planned a discussion on 
safety in the home, another 
planned to make a survey of the 
homes which expected to use the 
electricity; another group took 
the responsibility of suggesting 
certain first purchase equipment 
for homes of different income 
levels. One boy whose father 
was an electrician came to the 
school and demonstrated simple 
repairs of electric equipment. 

Providing a flexible program 
with long periods of work when 
necessary for the solving of 
problems. Sharing interests and 
findings with the group follows 
the work period. 

Providing time for individual 
conferences which give the teach- 
er opportunity for help with 
individual needs, for shared 
confidence, for a word of com- 
mendation about some evidence 
of growth, and the like. 


Evaluating continuously the 


behavior of the pupils and her 


own procedures in relation to 
this behavior. One important 
criterion of success or failure is, 
“Did it work?’’ Could we read 
meters after John explained 
them? Did the committee dis- 
cussion of safety in the home 
stress the important things to 
keep in mind? Did Mary read 
more difficult material? Did 


Tom work in the group with- 
out forcing himself as leader? 
Was the information about elec- 
tricity accurate? Did I, as the 
teacher, give too much or too 
little? Did I see to it that each 
child had an opportunity to suc- 
ceed in some activity? 

Such questions could be ex- 
tended indefinitely, but I trust 
that these suggestions for proce- 
dures will be sufficient for this 
teacher’s help. She is to remem- 
ber that these procedures are not 
followed in a logical manner but 
develop in a related fashion. 
There are principles of teaching 
and learning which are recog- 
nized as sound. This teacher 
can read them again, discuss 
their implications for her own 
classroom and school, and there- 
after perhaps improve on the 
procedures here suggested. 


This discussion is meant in no 
Way to stir up an argument with 
another teacher. I have felt as she 
did on many occasions and espe- 
cially on “‘blue Mondays.’ Our 
differences must be slight. Our re- 
sponsibility is acommon one. She 
will work out the solution to her 
problem in her own way, as I must 
work out mine in my own way. 
Uniqueness in the development of 
individuals is recognized as a most 
desirable thing to be encouraged. 





“Fifth Columnist”? in The Classroom 


(Continued from page 194) 


jector requires repairs, or you wish 


an extra lamp, or you would like and severity but have no appreci- 


able effect on the incidence of colds. 
Operations to cure deformities, such 
as chronic sinus conditions, en- 
larged tonsils, etc., are important 
in certain cases. Rules of hygiene 
as applied to diet, adequate exer- 
cise, proper clothing, sunshine, 
cleanliness, and regular elimination 
while not specific in preventing 
colds are helpful in maintaining 
general good health of children. As 
a final word, the Common Cold 
should be taken seriously and 
handled intelligently. 


Common Cold among school chil- 
dren. It becomes a special respon- 
sibility of school authorities and 
| particularly teachers to be ever 
equipment is better for your school, vigilant in spotting colds among 
| their pupils. A simple well illus- 
or if you wish the proper screen or| trated course in hygiene will help 
| older pupils to understand a little 
better the importance of caring for 
the Common Cold. 

Many methods have been tried 
to prevent and cure colds. None of 
them is absolutely perfect. Vaccines 
given by a physician in some in- 
stances may cut down the duration 


to know which type of sound | 


projector ... call or write. . 


Walker C. Cottrell, Jr., 16 S. First 


Street, Richmond, Va. 
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Atlantic City 
Headliners 


The Atlantic City 
Convention of the 
American Associa- 
tion has for its theme, “To provide 
for the common defense; to promote 
the general welfare; to secure the 
blessings of liberty.” 

Among the speakers scheduled to 
address the meeting are James B. 
Conant, President of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Isaiah Bowman, President of 
John Hopkins University; Willis A. 
Sutton, Superintendent of Atlanta 
Schools and Major George Fielding 
Eliot, Military Analyst and author. 
Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera 
Star is to be featured in the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors Program. 

The Convention opens on Saturday, 
February 22 and continues through 
Thursday, Februar. 27. All Virginia 
delegates are expected to attend the 
Virginia Breakfast at the Hotel Cla- 
ridge Tuesday, February 25 at 7:45. 


School Serves The Washington Lee 
Christmas High School of Mon- 
Dinner tross, Virginia, gave a 

Christmas dinner for 
the entire school for the purpose of 
promoting fellowship and school spirit 
and bringing to the under-privileged 
the opportunity of enjoying good food 
and observing the niceties and ap- 
pointments of a_ well-served meal. 
Tables were improvised by the boys 
from the agricultural department, 
preparations for the meal were under- 
taken by the Home Economics De- 
partment, and many others assisted in 
preparing place cards, favors, and deco- 
rations. Pupils also presented a varied 
program of music, stories, and 
tableaux. 

The idea of the dinner was sug- 
gested by Miss Margaret Jenkins, 
Home Economics teacher. Guests of 
honor were Mrs. Ruth Hooper, Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, and Mrs. John Mayo 
Hutt, Supervisor of Lunchroom Proj- 


ects. In reporting this project, Miss 
Minnie Baker Sanford wrote, “The 
Christmas dinner, as a social event, 


and as a demonstration of the Christ- 
mas spirit, expressed through the co- 
operation and correlation of every de- 
partment of the school, ranks high in 
the realm of educational and spiritual 
values, and its memory will be long 
cherished in the hearts of all who 
were present.” 


A. A.S.A. ° é ‘ Virginia 
Breakfast 
ssaniecry | Virginia Journalette | "2" 
Feb. 22-27 Brief Items in Regard to Educational Events and Personalities Hotel Claridge 
OER To IP. 











Hardening- T. Benton Gayle, su- 
up Program perintendent of schools 
Started in Stafford and King 


George Counties, has 
announced a “program of hard phys- 


I ia 
e ip TH 


ical training for boys and young men” 
enrolled in the schools of his division. 

The “hardening-up” program will 
consist of 20 minutes daily outdoor 
Only bad weather will in- 


exercises. 
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BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
This is the official Brotherhood Week poster contributed by Neysa McMein 
for the eighth annual Brotherhood Week celebration sponsored by the Na- 


tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 


Brotherhood Week will be ob- 


served in over two thousand communities during the week of Washington’s 


Birthday, February 22-28, 1941. 


The painting depicts the winged spirit of 


liberty pleading for Americans of all faiths to work together for the future 


of their children. 


The children symbolize the Protestant, Catholic, and 


Jewish faiths, with whom the National Conference has been furthering jus- 
tice, amity, understanding, and cooperation since 1928. 

Copies of the poster and of suggestions for the observance of Brother- 
hood Week in the Schools may be obtained from the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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terfere with the routine and no male 
student will be excused unless he pre- 
sents a doctor’s certificate giving good 
reason for not taking part. 


Vitalized 
Commence- 
ments 


The 1941 Vitalized 
Commencement Man- 
wal, published by the 
National Education 
Association, is now available. This 
96-page Manual contains summaries of 
a large number of 1940 graduation 
programs grouped around a variety of 
themes, the complete text of one com- 
mencement pageant, and several arti- 
cles on various phases of commence- 
ment activities. Order from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Price 50 cents per single copy. 


Schwert Bill 
Approved 


At a meeting of the 
Executive Committee 
of the Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a motion was passed that the Associa- 
tion go on record as approving and 
supporting the bill presented in Con- 
gress on October 3 by Congressman 
Schwert, of New York, to promote na- 
tional preparedness and the national 
welfare through appropriation of funds 
to assist the several States and Terri- 
tories in making adequate provisions 





for health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation in schools and 
school camps. 


Patrick County The Patrick County 
Appoints Kyle School Board has re- 
cently announced the 
appointment of C. J. M. Kyle as Su- 
perintendent of Schools. Mr. Kyle has 
been serving as principal of the high 
school at Coeburn, Wise County. 


Three years ago the 
National Parent-Teach- 
er assumed the respon- 
sibility of implementing the important 
findings of the Educational Policies 
Commission for parents and teachers 
who were responsible for the educa- 
tion of children and youth and who 
wanted a sound and democratic pro- 
gram to guide them. This effort be- 
gan with a series of six articles which 
introduced parents and teachers to the 
purposes of education in American de- 
mocracy. A second series dealt spe- 
cifically with Civic Responsibility. 
Beginning with the 1940 August- 
September issue the National Parent- 
Teacher initiated a third series based 
on the casebook, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy. Articles on such sub- 
jects as schools and community serv- 
ice, a modern citizenship curriculum, 
democracy in school administration, 


Citizenship 
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education for civic leadership, und so 
on, will appear in coming issues. In 
all these articles the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in teaching the ways 
of democracy and promoting intelli- 
gent social action are discussed in 
non-technical language so that the ma- 
terial may become of greatest useful- 
ness to the average American citizen. 

Teachers and administrators the 
country over can help in this great 
task by bringing the series of articles 
in the National Parent-Teacher maga- 
zine to the attention of their school 
patrons, study and discussion groups, 
youth organizations, and citizens at 
large. 


Education for Plans of the National 
Citizenship Association of Second- 

ary School Principals 
for improving the American secondary 
school’s program of education for citi- 
zenship were definitely set in motion 
recently with the appointment of a 
joint committee on Education for 
Democratic Citizenship which held its 
first meeting in Chicago early in 
December. 

The general plan is for the Asso- 
ciation through such committees to 
help schools develop instructional ma- 
terials for a basic educational pro- 
gram to be required of all secondary 
school students. This program would 
specifically and directly seek to in- 
crease the competence of American 
youth to think and act in four areas 
of life activity of fundamental impor- 
tance if democracy is to be maintained 
and developed. These areas are as 
follows: 

(1) the socio-civic area 

(2) the socio-economic area 

(3) physical and mental health area 

(4) recreational activities. 

The newly appointed Committee is 
regarded as responsible for work in 
the first area described above. Other 
committees for the other areas are to 
start work as soon as work-centers, 
personnel, and other details can be 
arranged. 


From among the hun- 
dreds of definitions 
submitted in the State 
Teachers Magazines’ contest only one 
could win. Mrs. Ursula Stone, J. Stan- 
ley McIntosh and J. E. Pease, the of- 
ficial judges, after prolonged consid- 
eration, awarded the winner’s honors 
to Mrs. Ellis Claude, a grade school 
teacher from the Deep Rock Consoli- 
dated School near Cushing, Oklahoma. 


Definition 
Contest 


The National League 
of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions will hold a Con- 
ference on Teacher Se- 
lection at Hotel Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic 


Conference 
on Teacher 
Selection 
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City, New Jersey, on Sunday, February 
23, 4:30-6:00 P. M. and Monday, Feb- 
ruary 24, 2:00 P. M. 

The Coordinator for the panel is 
Alice V. Keliher of New York Uni- 
versity. Among the participants is 
Katy V. Anthony, Richmond, Virginia, 
Southeastern Regional Director of the 
N. E. A. Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 


Americanism R. Worth Shumaker, 
Director of Buckhannon, West 
Appointed Virginia, superintend- 

ent of Upshur County 
schools, and since 1936 chief counsellor 
of the Mountaineer Boys’ State, has 
been appointed assistant national 
Americanism director of The American 





Bis 4 





Legion, by National Commander Milo 
J. Warner. 

Shumaker’s work will call for spe- 
cialized research in the Legion’s ac- 
tivities in the field of education. 

He will also work with a newly 
appointed advisory committee on phys- 
cal education and recreation to im- 
prove national defense preparedness 
by expanding physical education, 
health education, and recreation pro- 
grams in the schools and colleges. 


The magazine Life de- 
voted eleven pages of 
its January 13, 1941, 
issue to a photographic 
essay on the subject of democracy and 
the high schools. Inspiration for the 
essay was Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, recent publication of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission which in- 
cludes an extensive compilation of the 
methods used in the schools of the 


Democracy 
and the 
High Schools 


nation to teach good citizenship. Typ- | 


ical school systems selected for the 
study after conferences of Life staff 
members with officers of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission are Holt- 


ville, Alabama, open country rural 
high school; Des Moines, Iowa, illus- 
trating school activities in a medium 
sized city of other than primarily 
manufacturing interests; and Roches- 
ter, New York, which offers the pic- 
ture of a metropolitan community of 
an industrial character. 


NYA Advisory Mr. A. M. Bruce is 
Committee for serving as_ full-time 
Virginia executive secretary of 

the NYA _ Advisory 
Committee for Virginia. This Com- 
mittee, which is sponsored by the 
NYA, U. S. Office of Education, and the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, is trying to improve 
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in-school work projects. Members of 
the Virginia Advisory Committee are 
H. I. Willett, chairman; C. W. Miller, 
L. F. Addington, James J. Hurst, D. E. 
McQuilkin, W. T. Woodson, Dr. Walter 
S. Newman, and Dr. Fred M. Alexan- 
der. 


Allied Youth 
Dinner 


Allied Youth, Inc., is 
inviting school execu- 
tives and teachers to 
meet with a number of 
its leaders and advisors at a dinner to 
be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Feb- 
ruary 24 at 6 P. M., at Hotel Jefferson, 
Atlantic City, N. J. The cost, $1. 























HE wholesome fun of 
chewing gum comes nat- 
urally to everyone — just 
as naturally as eating or resting, 


for instance. 


Young people enjoy the fun of 
chewing gum becauseitisa perfectly 
normal, healthy American custom 
—a custom that adds so much to 
everybody's daily life. But there 
is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time anda 
place for eating, resting or anything 


else you do. 


Although the problem of “‘when” 
and “‘where™ to enjoy chewing gum 
must always depend on the good 
judgment and common sense of each 


boy and girl, outstanding teachers 


There’s a Reason, a Time and Place 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 


and leadersare helping point the way. 


Popular, successful people, for 
instance, who always show consid- 
eration and thoughtfulness for 
others enjoy chewing gum them- 
selves and pass it around to friends. 
But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of considera- 
tion for others, which means when- 


ever formal behavior is expected. 


Wide-awake, active young Amer- 
icans know that the chewing of 
gum fits in naturally around the 
home; driving in an automobile; 
reading or studying or doing hun- 
dreds of other things. In fact, 
wherever men, women and children 
gather together informally chewing 


gum adds to their enjoyment. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, N. Y. 





























As An Aid To Good Teeth 


Chewing gum daily helps 
keep your teeth clean and 
attractive. ... Another good 
thing is that it provides 
healthful chewing exercise. 
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Lillian John- 
son Honored 


Lillian M. Johnson, 
principal of the Pat- 
rick Henry School in 
Norfolk, is serving this year as presi- 
dent of the Virginia Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. She has been listed by Com- 
monwealth Magazine among “Vir- 
gians in the Public Eye.” 


Present day trends in 
education demand the 
cooperative effort of 
many groups. There has grown up in 
the United States a number of move- 
ments based on differing aspects of 
the educational program with philos- 
ophies that seem to be divergent. Care- 


Discussion 
Planned 
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ful examination shows, however, that 
there are many objectives that are 
common to all the philosophies. Fail- 
ure to recognize the common purposes 
has resulted in emphasis being placed 
on the small number of objectives that 
are not common and has led to con- 
troversy rather than to cooperative 
effort. The National Council on Work- 
Study-Play Activities believes that the 
common elements in these philosophies 
are in the majority and that the great- 
est good can be accomplished through 
an emphasis upon these and the de- 
velopment of a cooperative program 
looking toward their realization. 
The theme for the meeting planned 
for Monday afternoon, February 24, 
1941, in Atlantic City, is “Common 
Divergent Philosophies.” 


D. J. Howard 
Rotary 
Governor 


Dowell J. Howard, As- 
sistant State Super- 
visor of Agricultural 
Education since 1935, 
is now serving as Governor of District 
No, 186, Rotary International. He was 
formerly District Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education. His home is in 
Winchester, Virginia. 

Mr. Howard has been a member of 
the Rotary Club of Winchester for 
twelve years. As a District Governor 
he has visited the Rotary clubs of 44 
cities in Virginia and Tennessee to 
counsel with and advise club officers 
on matters pertaining to Rotary serv- 
ice activities and club administration. 
He will hold office unti] the 1941 con- 
vention in Denver, Colorado, next June. 

It is interesting to note that this 
is the fourth successive year in which 
Virginia public school administrators 
have as district governors of 
Rotary International. R. C. Jennings, 
of Waynesboro, was Governor of Dis- 
trict No. 186 in 1937-38; Francis S. 
Chase, then of Suffolk, was Governor 
187 in 1938-39; and 
James E. Mallonee, of Hopewell, was 
Governor of District No. 187 in 1939-40. 
Other Virginia school men who have 
as governors of Rotary Inter- 
Julian A. Burruss, 
Charles J. Smith, 
College; and the 
Superintendent 


served 


served 
include 
President, V. P. I.; 
President, Roanoke 
late John E. Martin, 
of Schools, Suffolk. 
Student The general topic for 
discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the 
Association of Vir- 
ginia Colleges this year is “Student 
Failures in Virginia Colleges”. The 
Association is meeting at the Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia, on Feb- 
ruary 7 and 8. 

Among those scheduled for addresses 
E. D. Grizzell, School of Edu- 


Discussed 
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cation of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Lucius Gaston Moffatt, 
Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; and Dean T. McN. 
Simpson, Randolph-Macon College. 
Participating in the discussion on stu- 
dent failures will be the members of 
a Committee composed of Dean Ray- 
mond B. Pinchbeck of University of 
Richmond; Dean C. Clement French, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's. College; 
Dean Edward Alvey, Jr., Mary Wash- 
ington College; President Curtis Bish- 
op, Averett College; Mr. Dabney S. 
Lancaster, Sweet Briar College; Mrs. 
Martha S. Grafton, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege; General James A. Anderson, Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. 
Officers of the Association are: 


President—Major General Charles E. 
Kilbourne, Virginia Military Institute; 
Vice-President — President Paul H. 
Bowman, Bridgewater College; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Dean John L. Mana- 
han, University of Virginia. 


A music festival will 
be held in the spring, 
with the students of 
the elementary schools 
of Mathews County participating and 
with Mrs. Margaret Winder, supervisor 
of elementary schools of Mathews and 
Middlesex Counties, as director. 


Mathews 
Plans Music 
Festival 


The program was outlined at a 
meeting of school principals in the 
Mathews County High School, with 
Dennis D. Forrest, superintendent of 
schools, presiding. This festival will 
be held in the Mathews County High 
School at a date to be announced Jater. 


Orchids to 
Carroll 
County 


Carroll County had 
seventy additional 
teachers to qualify for 
the Preventorium 
privileges by the payment of the $4.00 
contribution last fall. Congratulations 
to President R. M. Hook, Superintend- 
ent Roy E. Kyle, and the Carroll 
County Association. 


Mental Health 
in the 
Classroom 


The program of the 
Department of Super- 
visors and Directors 
of Instruction at At- 
lantic City, February 22-27, 1941, will 
center around the problems of inte 
grating the supervisory functions with- 
in a school system. The Thirteenth 
Yearbook, “Mental Health in the Class- 
room,” will be presented during the 
meetings. This Department is making 
plans for at least three conferences 
during the summer months, at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, at U.C.L.A., and 
at the University of Denver. Further 
information will be released soon. 
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Directory of Officers, Virginia Education Association 


Officers 
PRESIDENT—J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
[REASURER—J. Irving Brooks, Clarks- 

ville. 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY — Francis S. 


Chase, 401 North Ninth Street, 
Richmond. 


VICE PRESIDENTS—BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 
District 
A—wW. A. Vaughan, Bowling Green. 
B—Lee W. Morton, Jr., Smithfield. 
C—Forbes H. Norris, Richmond. 
D—James G. Scott, Petersburg. 
E—J. James Williams, Callands. 
F— (To be elected) 
G—Ethel Spilman, Harrisonburg. 
H—Henry T. Moncure, Alexandria. 
I—W. W. Robinson, Marion. 
J—Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Char- 
lottesville. 

K—Roger Wright, Castlewood. 
L—A. Ruth Riddick, Norfolk. 
M—O. G. Caldwell, Pembroke. 


EX OFFICIO MEMBERS: 


J. J. Fray, Rustburg. 
J. Irving Brooks, Clarksville. 
Joseph E. Healy, Staunton. 


DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department of Superintendents 
PRESIDENT—H. A. Wise, Parksley. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Omer Carmichael, 

Lynchburg. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER—H. V. White, 
Suffolk. 


Department of Trustees 
PRESIDENT—Thomas__H. 
Chilesburg. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Mrs. R. B. 
Thompson, Hampton. 


Chewning, 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
PRESIDENT—Mary DeLong, 205 Vir- 
ginia Ave., So. Roanoke. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Frances Bray, 2501 
Grove Ave., Richmond. 
SECRETARY—Mrs. Margaret Greene, 215 
N. 16th Ave., Hopewell. 


TREASURER—Lucille Penny, Fredericks- 
burg, Route 1. 


Department of Elementary Principals 


PRESIDENT—Paul G. Hook, Clifton 
Forge. 


Year 1941 


VICE PRESIDENT—Etta Rose Bailey, 
Matthew F. Maury School, Rich- 
mond. 

SECRETARY - TREASURER — Mrs. Jose- 
phine Howdershell, Alexandria, 
Route 3. 


Department of Higher Education 


PRESIDENT—Dean J. W. Lambert, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg. 

SECRETARY—Dr. C. H. Wheeler, Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 


Department of Rural Education 
PRESIDENT—F. B. Fitzpatrick, Radford. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Sue Ayres, Manassas. 


SECRETARY—Elizabeth Bourne, Wrythe- 
ville. 


Department of Secondary School 
Principals 
PRESIDENT—Luther F. Addington, Wise. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Joseph Van Pelt, West 

Point. 
SECRETARY - TREASURER—John D. 
Meade, High School, Altavista. 


Department of Supervisors 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. Pearl Freeman, Box 

63, Stony Creek. 
SECRETARY—Ruth Kirk, Tazewell. 


TREASURER — Merle Davis, Henrico 
Courthouse, Richmond. 


Department of Teacher-Training 

PRESIDENT—Dr. Inga Olla Helseth, Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Dr. Eileen K. Dodd, 
Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg. 

SECRETARY—Ethel Spilman, 715  S. 
Main Street, Harrisonburg. 

TREASURER—Alice Carter, Farmville. 


Art Section 
PRESIDENT—Stella E. Wider, 811 River- 
mont Ave., Lynchburg. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Mrs. Arthur W. Holt, 
421 Mulberry St., Waynesboro. 
SECRETARY—Altha Cunningham, 2902 

Moss Side Ave., Richmond. 


TREASURER—Frances Grove, 133 Camp- 
bell St., Harrisonburg. 


Classical Section 
PRESIDENT—A. D. Fraser, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Anne M. Owen, 
Washington Ave., Fredericksburg. 


SECRETARY—Mrs. Burnett Miller, Cul- 
peper. 

TREASURER—Mrs. W. E. Meade, Lane 
High School, Charlottesville. 


Commercial Section 
PRESIDENT—Charles L. Saeger, Danville. 


VICE PRESIDENT—Marion Smethie, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—Thetis Shep- 
herd, Danville. 


Educational and Vocational 
Guidance Section 
PRESIDENT—Martha E. Reely Fairfax. 
SECRETARY—Martha H. Chappell, Bain- 

bridge Jr. High School, Richmond. 


TREASURER—Katherine E. Hopper, Fair- 
fax. 


English Section 
PRESIDENT—Catherine Bentley, West- 
hampton High School, Richmond. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER—Mildred Gar- 
nett, High School, Harrisonburg. 


Home Economics Section 


No officers reported. 


Mathematics Section 
PRESIDENT—C. A. Lindsay, Principal, 
Armstrong School, Hampton. 

SECRETARY—To be appointed. 


Modern Language Section 


PRESIDENT—Dr. Herman Bell, Hampden- 
Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Mrs. J. H. Fallwell, 
402 Westover Ave., Ghent, Roanoke. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER — Mildred A. 
Kline, John Marshall High School, 
Richmond. 





Music Section 
PRESIDENT—Paul Saunier, Route 2, 
Richmond. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Dr. Luther Richman, 
State Department, Richmond. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER —Florence 


Booker, 4225 Second Road, N., 
Arlington. 


Physical and Health Education 
Section 


PRESIDENT—Lawrence T. Ludwig, Uni- 
versity of Va., Charlottesville. 
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What happened to Colds 
at the Main Street Schoo! 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 215 CHILDREN 

who followed Vicks Plan for 5 

winter months, there were only 

- 186 colds—which caused just 91 
Lae days of absence. © 
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IN THIS GROUP OF 206 CHILDREN 
who did not follow Vicks Plan 

there were, during the same 
period, 426 colds— which caused 
351¥%2 days of absence. 





. and this was just one part of a series of tests 
i Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 


SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into 
two groups — each equal, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as to number, age, sex and living con- 
ditions. For five winter months, one group 
followed their usual customs regarding colds 
—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 

The group following Vicks Plan showed 
a record of 54.95% less sickness, and 
77.99% fewer school absences due to colds. 

Results in these tests varied for different 
groups. Some were almost unbelievably 
good; a few were actually unfavorable. In 
your group, too, results from following 
Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the high 
average of its success, as indicated in these 
results, suggest to you the desirability of 


The Two Specialized Medications 


5 


arranging to give it a thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now—while 
you're interested—fill out and mail the cou- 
pon below. It will bring you, FREE, an in- 
teresting, informative booklet on The Com- 
mon Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for 
mothers. It includes the story of these Clin- 
ical Tests, and complete directions for fol- 
lowing Vicks Plan. As long as the supply 
lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation 
of your students and their mothers in a 
campaign against the distress and hazards 
of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Depr. 1830-IB 
Used in These Tests Were: 122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


pee VICKS 
 - Ma-TRO-NOL © 
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Gentlemen: I want a copy « 
on The Common ( am including the story of the eng 
Clinical Tests and ¢ 
understand that, as pa as the supply lasts, I may . 
additional copies on request for use in getting the coopera- 
tion of mothers of my group 


Name oe 
School 


of your booklet of information 


irections for following Vicks Plan. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER—Dr. Caroline 
Sinclair, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg. 


Public School Librarians Section 


PRESIDENT—Loreta Lybrook, West- 
hampton High School, Richmond. 

VICE PRESIDENT—Eleanor Blum, Robert 
E. Lee High School, Staunton. 

SECRETARY- TREASURER — Margaret D. 
Dickinson, High School, Radford. 


Science Section 
GENERAL OFFICERS— 
PRESIDENT—Charles Chew, Waynes- 
boro. 
SECRETARY—Lester Furney, 
ELEMENTARY SECTION— 
PRESIDENT—Rebecca Beverage, 
13th St., Charlottesville. 
SECRETARY—Ora L. McDaniel, 
Box 364, Petersburg. 
SECONDARY SECTION— 
PRESIDENT—C. B. Griffes, Clifton 
Forge High School, Clifton Forge. 
SECRETARY—Lester High 
School, Radford. 


Radford. 
324 


r. O. 


Furney, 


Social Studies Section 
PRESIDENT—R. E. Swindler, 325 Park- 
way, Charlottesville. 
SECRETARY- TREASURER—Emmie White, 
McKenney. 


Vocational Education Section 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. 

Roanoke. 
SECRETARY-TREASURER—Linscott Bal- 
Stonewall Apartments, Dan- 


Frances Bass Taylor, 


lentine, 
ville. 


Writing Section 
PRESIDENT—W. C. Locker, 111% John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. 
SECRETARY—Ottie Craddock, State 
Teachers College, Farmville. 


Retired Teachers 
PRESIDENT—Mrs. J. W. Taliaferro, 3224 
Enslow Ave., Richmond. 
VICE PRESIDENT—Maude Trevette, 

Richmond. 


4018 
Fauquier Ave., 
SECRETARY—Mrs. J. W. Reams, 
Stuart Ave., Richmond. 
TREASURER—Ida M. Dawson, 601 Pep- 
Richmond. 


2607 


per Ave., 


Audio-Visual Education Group 


PRESIDENT—J. A. Rorer, Box 1487, 
University Station, Charlottesville. 
VICE PRESIDENT — Ruth Livermon, 
Principal, Meadowbrook School, 
Norfolk. 
SECRETARY—Edith Riley, 
noke. 
TREASURER—Fred Thompson, 
pal, High School, Chester. 


Route 7, Roa- 


Princi- 
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The Virginia Academy of 
Science Looks at the 
Modern School 


(Continued from page 191) 
terest in conservation of Virginia 
wildlife and shell fish. (3) 

Members of the Academy feel 
that there is a need for guidance of 
the more intelligent high school 
pupil into scientific pursuits. They 
have made definite suggestions by 
which this may be done as follows: 

1. Encourage the high school and col- 
lege pupils with ability to enter sci- 
entific vocations. (2) 

2. Prepare a guidance program for high 
school pupils showing the opportu- 

(2) 

3. Encourage the selection of future 
candidates for scientific pursuits in 
high school and find some means to 
subsidize their training if necessary. 
(2) 

4. Foster a greater amount of manual 
work and vocational guidance in the 
high school through the sciences. (4) 

5. Educate the public as to the need for 

(3) 

Those replying to the question- 
naire have not only endorsed many 
of the methods now employed in 
teaching science according to the 
revised curriculum but have sug- 
gested other methods that have 
been little used, yet which should 


be very effective, such as: 

1. Encourage the organization of sci- 

ence clubs throughout the State. (19) 

2. Sponsor the organization of a Junior 
Academy of Science. (17) 

3. Establish science centers throughout 
the State for competitive meets and 
discussions among the high school 
pupils. (4) 

4. The Academy should foster more sci- 

ence lectures, radio talks, and press re- 

leases. (13) 

Sponsor the use of field trips and 

tours more in science teaching both 

by high schools and colleges. (6) 

6. Encourage more science hobbies 
among the high school pupils. (1) 

Finally the Academy has sug- 
gested means and methods of pro- 
viding worth-while teaching mate- 
rials for high school science, such 
as: 

1. The Academy should attempt to im- 
prove the facilities for teaching sci- 
ence. (2) 

2. Make available to college and high 

schools Biological Survey materials. 

(1) 

Make a survey of the vertebrate ani- 

mals in cooperation with the State 


nities in scientific vocations. 


conservation. 


=) 


Ww 


ww 


Game Commission. (2) 
Publish a volume of the scientific 
achievements of Virginians. (2) 


5. Publish a history of the development 
of science in Virginia. (1) 

6. Publish a volume on the lives of 
Virginia scientists including those 
who have gone to other states. (2) 


7. Publish a volume of the life and re- 
sources in Virginia which is of sci- 
entific importance. (1) 

8. Collect and assemble the materials for 
a plant geographic map of Virginia. 
(1) 

9. Publish guides in Botany, Zoology, 
Geology, and Geography of the State. 


(2) 
10. Establish branch museums all over 
the State. (3) 


11. Create interest and pride in the estab- 


lishment of local museums. (1) 

12. Help to bring about a State museum 
of science. (3) 

13. Foster and encourage industry to 


sponsor local exhibits and museums. 

(1) 
A critical analysis of the survey 
reveals some points of real signifi- 
cance to the science teachers of Vir- 


ginia. Some of these points are: 

1. The survey represents the seasoned 
opinion of the best scientists and edu- 
cators in Virginia and in the United 
States. 

2. The interest in our educational pro- 
gram is widespread and sympathetic. 

3. The Virginia Academy of Science 
through its Long Range Planning 
Committee and officers is ready to 
carry out the suggestions made in the 
survey, and to offer some much needed 
help to our schools. 

4. There is concern over inadequacies of 
training of our science teachers, and 
certain weaknesses of the curriculum. 

5. The Academy is eager to cooperate in 
improving this situation. 

6. The Academy has some worth-while 
suggestions about our guidance pro- 
gram. 

7. The Academy proposes to offer mate- 
rial aids, publication, charts, lectures, 
etc. to the high school science classes. 

8. There is a widespread interest in the 
organization of high school science 
clubs, and the cooperation of these 
clubs in the State Junior Academy of 
Science. 

9. Our science teachers have failed to sell 
their program of the revised curricu- 
lum to the scientists of the State with 
the result that there is some misunder- 
standing as to what the high school 
is trying to do. 

10. The Virginia Academy of Science is 
offering help to our schools and the 
schools should do all possible to ac- 
cept this and to cooperate with the 
Academy. 
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The Virginia Academy of Science 
has outlined a very ambitious edu- 
cational program, and has made 
definite plans to cooperate in im- 
proving the existing program in 
our high schools. More of the 
teachers, administrators, and edu-. 
cators of the State should be mem- 
bers of the educational section of 
the Academy and take an active 
part in developing its educational 
policies. It is a challenge to the 


educators of the State to accept and 
make the most of the opportuni- 
ties that are being offered. 





» “I’ve learned 
», my lesson...”’ 


¥ 


667 AST year I was in an auto acci- 





dent. It wasn’t an especially serious 


accident, but I was out of school sir 
weeks and the expenses were large. Well, 
I am out of debt now, but it took the 
money I had laid aside for spring clothes 
and vacation, too. It was a costly lesson, 
but I'll never have to learn it again for 
now I am protected by T.P.U. 

“My T.P.U. Peerless Certificate pro- 
tects me against all the financial hazards 
of sickness, accident and quarantine. I’ll 
get extra money 


penses 


to meet necessary ex- 
if hospitalization is necessary. 
Why don’t you profit from my lesson— 
join the 27,000 teachers who are banded 


together in T.P.U. for mutual protection.” 


Teachers Protective [Jnion 


T. P. U. Building, Lancaster, Pa. 





Tell me how T.P.U. can give generous 
protection plus extra hospitalization 
benefits for only a few cents a day. (106) 
Name ..-.-- 


Address 
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Recent Outstanding Children’s Books 





NANCY HOYLE, Assistant Supervisor, School Libraries, State Board of Education 


Grades 1-3 


Animals Everywhere: First Picture Book 
for Youngest Children. (Color cray- 
on lithographs on stone by the au- 
thors) INGRI MORTENSON and 
EDGAR PARIN D’AULAIRE. Dou- 
bleday, 1940. $1.00.* 


‘In this book is unfolded the panorama 
of animal life from the tropics to the frigid 
North. . . . On one side crayon litho- 
graphs in rich color show the animals in 
their native settings, and on the other side 
the same animals appear with their backs 
turned. The calls and sounds of the 
animals are given in simple text.’’ (Title 
page.) The 20 odd pages, which are 
telescoped in accordion fashion between 
the covers of the book, may be unfolded 
to form an eleven-inch high continuous 
frieze. (Pre-school and primary grades.) 


Child’s Garden of Verse. ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON. (A talking book. Di- 
rected by Will Adams and John 
Drake. Original music by Helen 
Myers, sung by Josephine Therese, 
paintings by H. Willebeek Le Mair. 
R.C.A. recording.) New York: 
McKay, 1940. $1.20.* 


Eight of the poet’s most familiar verses 
offered in picture book format with text 
in large type, music of the melodies, and 
illustrations in color. In an envelope in- 
side the back cover of the volume is a 
victrola record on which are recorded the 
eight songs, with appropriate comments. 
(Pre-school and primary grades.) 


Manuelito of Costa Rica. ZHENYA GAY 
and PACHITA CRESPI. Illustrated by 
Zhenya Gay. New York: Meesner, 
1940. $1.20.* 


Gayly colored picture story of a little 
boy and his family who live near San 
Jose in Central America. The chief in- 
cidents in this account of their simple 
lives are a trip to the city, entering their 
freshly decorated cart in the ox-cart prize 
parade, and the celebration of Christmas. 
(Grades 3-4.) 


Grades 4-7 


Blueberry Corners. LOIS LENSKI (Author- 
illustrator). New York: Stokes, 
1940. $1.60.* 


This tale of life in a small New Eng- 
land town a hundred years ago, as it 
seemed to the eight adventurous children 
of a poor parson and particularly to his 
two lively, intensely human young daugh- 
ters, is one that will appeal to modern 
girls 9 to 12 years of age. 


Out of the Nets. MARY D. EDMONDS; 
illustrated by DOROTHY BAYLEY. 
New York: Oxford, 1940. $1.63.* 

A fine story of the fisher-folk of New- 
foundland and in particularly of Jorley, 

a courageous boy who loves his home 

but hates fishing. How Jorley and his 

brothers outwit the fish pirates and Jorley 
succeeds in winning his father’s consent 
to do more congenial work make an 
outstanding tale for boys and girls of 
the upper grades and junior high school. 


Paco Goes to the Fair: A Story of Far 
away Ecuador. RICHARD C. GILL 
and HELEN HOKE; pictures by 
RUTH GANNETT. New York: Holt, 
1940. $1.60.* 

An Indian boy and girl of the high 
Andes accidentally bring good fortune to 
their family when they used the beautiful 
ancient Inca red that no one bothered with 
any more to dye wool for the fair at 
Octavalo. Interesting story which inci- 
dentally gives an excellent portrayal of 
one type of life in South America. Pic- 
ture book format. (Grades 3-6.) 


High School 


Champion's Choice. JOHN ROBERTS 
TUNIS; illustrated by JAY HYDE 
BARNUM. New York: Harcourt, 
1940. $1.60.* 


How Janet develops her natural apti- 


tude for tennis through seven years of 
training until she becomes a_ national 
champion makes a story that is likely to 
be popular with high school girls, though 
the overnight decision between matrimony 
and completjon of the international finals 
at Wimbledon which the champion is 
called upon to make seems unlifelike and 
unfair. 


Morgan’s Fourth Son. MARGARET ISABEL 
Ross; illustrated by JAMES DAUGH- 
ERTY. New York: Harper, 1940. 
$1.60.* 

Splendid story portraying a Michigan 
boy’s change of heart from hatred of rural 
life to a decision to become a scientific 
farmer. The 4H club plays an important 
part in shaping his decision. Absorbing 
and wholesome tale which will interest 
boys and girls of high school age and 
beyond. 


Nathalie Moves Ahead. DOROTHY DWIGHT 
HUTCHISON; illustrated by FORREST 
W. ORR. New York: Little, 1940. 
$1.60.* 

From this sequel to Nathalie Enters 
Advertising emerges a picture of life in a 
New York advertising agency which will 
attract high school girls for its entertain- 
ment value as well as for its vocational 
interest. 





*Net delivered price in Virginia. 





Glances At New Books 


Image of Life. JOHN O. BEATY. New 
York City: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1940. Pp. 214. $2.00. 


A stimulating book on modern litera- 
ture as well as that of the past, in which 
the author revamps the classics in the 
light of their potency to the needs of 
mankind today. Mr. Beaty offers not only 
a clear criticism of literature but also a 
constructvie outline of what we of the 
twentieth century can do to promulgate 
the best in literature and life. 


In the first chapter, and indeed through- 
out the book, Mr. Beaty minces no words 
in declaring that American literature suffers 
from decadent sentimentalism, as evidenced 
by morbid sympathy for the criminal 
and degraded elements of our population. 
Some of our poets to escape this influence 
are: Robert Frost, Robert Underwood, 
Edwin Markham, and Edward Arlington 
Robinson. In prose, there are Nicholas 
Murray Butler, William Lyon Phelps, 





Tarkington in Alice Adams, Thornton 
Wilder in The Bridge of San Louis Rey, 
Rose Wilder Lane in Let the Hurricane 
Roar, Willa Cather in Death Comes to the 
Archbishop. 


Mr. Beaty defends the didactic in prose 
and poetry, citing examples from Beowulf, 
Spencer, Chaucer, the Romanticists, and 
others. This revolt against the didactic 
has been far greater in America than in 
England where Kipling has retained his 
popularity. ‘‘All great literature is essen- 
tially and inevitably didactic’’, the author 
states. 


In the essay entitled ‘‘The Tottering 
Block House of Culture’’, all but twenty- 
two writers of the Romantic and Victorian 
periods are eliminated in order to arrive 
at the fundamentals of a common culture. 


The influence of the radio, of talking 
pictures, of magazines as types of literature 
and entertainment is carefully analyzed. 
In the concluding essay, Mr. Beaty calls 











upon the representative Americans to 
stamp out subversion and crime in order 
to make our country great,—great in 
cultural aspects and fine in real life. 


We Find Out. GERALD S. CRAIG and 
AGNES BURKE. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1940. Pp. 223. $.72. 

This is the first of the New Pathways 

In Sctence series of seven, five of which 

were reviewed in the October Journal of 

this year. The controlled vocabulary 
makes this book easy to read and to un- 
derstand. The stories are about animals, 
plants, birds, how the siphon works, how 

a spring can make a toy boat go, etc. 

Familiar child experiences are used as the 

foundation for simple, scientific learning. 

In the section Things To Do, easy experi- 

ments are given to illustrate basic scien- 

tific principles. The colorful illustrations 
make this book appealing to small chil- 
dren. A Teacher's Manual is available. 


Modern Agriculture, Revised Edition. 
WALDO E. GRIMES and EDWIN LEE 
HOLTON. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
1940. Pp. ix+635. $1.72. 

This text has been made up-to-date by 
the subject matter having been checked 
and revised, new material added, latest 
statistics included, and new illustrations 
placed throughout the book. Organized 
on the unit-problem plan, the order in 
which the units are studied may be varied 
to suit the local conditions. Conserva- 
tion of soil, animals, and human resources 
in agriculture is given special attention. 
Such topics as crop rotation, strip farm- 
ing, terracing, gully control, as well as 
many others pertinent to farm life, are 
considered. Supplementary problems and 
references also have been carefully revised. 


Anything “Can Happen. MARY G. 
PHILLIPS and MABEL O’DONNELL. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1940. Pp. 192. $.84. 

Chis first reader of the new Alice and 
Jerry Books is intended as a parallel reader 
to follow the Basic First Reader, Round 
About. The basic vocabulary of Pre- 
Primers, Primer, and First Reader of this 
series is used again in new and interesting 
New words are kept to a mini- 
mum, and the stories are well within the 
range of a pupil's reading ability. 


stories 


Thinking In English, Book II. RACHEL 
SALISBURY and J. PAUL LEONARD. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 
1940. Pp. 460. $1.24. 

A course in thinking as exercised in 
reading and listening, writing and speak- 
ing for second-year high school students 
in the Thought Program series. Emphasis 
is placed on reading to get ideas, on writ- 
ing and speaking to give ideas, on punc- 
tuating to disclose thought relations, on 
sentence building rather than sentence 
analysis. 
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This text in English is attractive in 
format and organization. 


Adventures In Biology. New York 
Association of Biology Teachers. This 
book provides a really effective way to 
add life and vitality to biology teaching 
in the high school. It contains descrip- 
tions of many interesting and varied ex- 
periments and projects in biology and re- 
lated sciences. Also included are illustra- 
tions, indices, bibliographies and a special 
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pupil experimentation. It has met with 
an enthusiastic reception by those who 
have examined it. 


The price of Adventures In Biology is 
50 cents. A 20 per cent discount will 


be allowed for orders of 10 or more copies 
to be sent to the same address. Checks 


accompanying orders should be made out 
to the New York Association of Biology 
Teachers and sent to Mrs. Estella R. 
Steiner, Grover Cleveland High School, 
2127 Himrod Street, Ridgewood, Queens, 


project section written by students. 
Experienced teachers have written this 
work in a manner designed to encourage 


New York. 


(Continued on page 216) 








Who 
Will 
Pay 


the Doctor 
the Nurse 
and the 
Board Bill 


—When You Are Sick or Injured? 


This is the question you must decide, and 
you are deciding it right now—whether 
you will continue to carry the risk of 
financial loss and embarrassment in time 
of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. 
assume the risk and share the burden 
when the loss comes. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


It is an actual fact, proven by the records, that 
every year one out of five teachers suffers en- 
forced idleness through Sickness, Accident or 
Quarantine. You may be that unlucky fifth 
teacher this year. Why take the risk of being 
compelled to use up your savings, or to run into 
debt, to carry you through a period of enforced 
idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a 
national organization of teachers for 
teachers. For the small cost of less than 
a nickel a day, it will assure an income 
when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital 
Benefits. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will 
then send you full particulars of how we pro- 
tect teachers. Please do it today. No agent 
will call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


6324 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 





1899 





















FOUNDED 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


knowing more about T.C.U. Protective 
Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 

a esiunioaleacte 
a atl 


All These Benefits 
Are Yours at a Cost 
of Less Than 
a Nickel a Day 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental 


loss of life. 


$333 to $3,000 for major acci- 
dents (loss of sight or limb). 


$50 a month when totally dis- 

abled by confining sickness or 

accidental injuries (including 

automobile). 

$50 a month when quarantined 

and salary stopped. 

Certain Hospital and Operation 

Benefits, Travel Identification 

Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills for 

Minor Accidents, Optional Bene- 

fits for Certain Complete Frac- 

tures and Dislocations. 

Policies paying larger benefits 

will be issued you if you so de- 

sire. 

All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 

_-_FREE INFORMATION COUPON. 

To the T.C.U., 6324 T.C.U. Bldg., 


I am a white teacher, interested in 


ee 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Amelia County 


We, the members of the Amelia County 
Association on the 17th day of December, 
1940, hereby make the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. We re-affirm our support of the 
three-point program as a whole. We urge 
all teachers to study Senate Bill No. 4269, 
which if passed will place teachers under 
the Social Security Act. (The research 
Department of N.E.A. has a bulletin on 
the subject. ) 

2. We reiterate our desire for a sound 
retirement provision for teachers. 

3. We recommend the establishment 
of a tenure law for teachers. 

4. We suggest that the Amelia County 
Association remain affiliated with N.E.A. 

5. We recommend that the Amelia 
County Teachers Association hold more 
frequent meetings. 

6. We suggest that a committee be ap- 
pointed to revise the constitution for the 
Amelia County Association. 

7. We suggest that the officers of the 
county association be elected in the spring 
rather than in the fall. 

8. We urge that the teachers of Amelia 
County participate more actively in com- 
munity affairs. 

9. We ask that the Amelia County 
School Board change the date of entrance 


of first grade children who are six years 
of age by October to age of six years as 
of September 1. 

(This is a State law, and the State 
makes no appropriation for children who 
are six years of age after September 1.) 

10. We urge that the Amelia County 
School Board notify teachers of their ap- 
pointment, place, salary per month by 
May 1. 

11. We wish to express our apprecia- 
tion to the Amelia County School Board 
for paying the pensions of the teachers. 

12. We ask that the teachers lend 
their support to changing the time of the 
State meeting from the week of Thanks- 
giving to a time earlier in the month 
of November 


For The District, 

13. We recommend that the teachers 
of District D consider changing the time 
of the district meeting from spring until 
fall since most of the district meetings 
are held in the fall. 

14. We suggest that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to the chairman of 
the School Board, the superintendent, the 
president of District D, the Virginia Jour- 
nal of Education, and a copy be kept on 
file by the secretary. 

EMMA ALLEN 
HELEN CODY 
PATTY G. JACKSON. 











telephone service are: 


possible cost. 


in every call you make. 


good telephone service. 











IT ONLY SEEMS LIKE MAGIC | 





More than 1,400,000 telephone messages whisk along the 
wires of this company daily—as if by magic. But magic 
has nothing to do with it. Behind your fast and efficient 


PEOPLE—more than 3,200 employees of the Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company of Virginia, each doing his or her | 
part to give you the best possible telephone service at the lowest | 


EQUIPMENT—the manufacturing skill of the Western Electric 
Company which provides this company, as a member of the Bell 
System, with the finest telephone equipment made. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH—the results of years of continuous | 
research by the Bell Telephone Laboratories which are reflected | 


Each is important, all are necessary in the furnishing of 


The Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone 
Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 
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Floyd County 


Whereas, the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation has been improved in many respects 
during the past year so that it is now a 
much more valuable publication, and 

Whereas, the leadership of the editor 
of the Journal is responsible for this 
marked improvement, and 

Whereas, the efficiency which has led to 
the improvement of the Virginia Journal 
of Education has also led to the improve- 
ment of many other phases of the work 
of the Virginia Education Association, 
now 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
members of the Floyd County Education 
Association go on record as commending 
the untiring and effective leadership of the 
executive secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. Francis S. Chase, 
whose work on our behalf has encouraged 
many of us to restore our hope that the 
profession in Virginia will eventually 
achieve those worth-while objectives to- 
ward which we are working. 

Be it further, Resolved, that a copy of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Vir- 
ginta Journal of Education with the re- 
quest that it be published in the next issue 
of the Journal. 

Committee: 
ELSTER C. SHORTT, Chairman 
MABLE J. ANDERSON 
MABLE GARDNER 





On the Death of Lloyd N. 


| Nichols 


Whereas the Louisa County Association 
was deeply shocked and distressed by the 
sudden death of Mr. Lloyd N. Nichols 
member of the Louisa Couhty School 
System ; and 

Whereas for a period of nineteen years 
Mr. Nichols was a loyal, faithful, and 
competent teacher; and a kind, sym- 
pathetic, and liberal friend to those in 
need or trouble; and 

Whereas through his deep interest in 
the advancement of the cultural life of 
the school and of the community he con- 
tributed greatly to the pleasure and de- 
velopment of those with whom he was 
associated; therefore 

Be It Resolved, first, that by these 
resolutions we express our deep apprecia- 
tion of his loyal and faithful service and 
our sincere sympathy for the bereaved 
family; and 

Second, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be placed in the minutes of this meet- 
ing and copies sent to the members of the 
family and to the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation for publication. 

Committee: 
H. W. CHARLTON, Chairman 
GRACE HUNT 
JOHN Q. PEERS 
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B. T. Smith 


Whereas, death has come into our midst 
and has taken the life of our co-worker 
and friend, B. Thurman Smith, we deep- 
ly regret his untimely departure, with the 
feeling that we have permanently lost a 
wise counselor, a loyal member of our 
profession, a trusted friend, a man of 
courage and conviction, always active and 
conscientious in the support of his home, 
community, God, and country. 

His birth, life, and death impress us 
more firmly in the belief of human trin- 
ity. He was born of noble parents, sturdy, 
strong and vigorous, imbued with the love 
of country and God. 

His life spent among us was a model 
of simplicity and vigor, always intent 
upon the performance of duty, with due 
regard to the rights of others. 

His death was a noble benediction to 
a well spent life. His memory—shall we 
call it spirit—remains with us to urge 
us further to noble needs and aspirations; 
to impress us with the great rewards of 
a well spent life, and fill us with noble 
aspirations for our day and generation. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
we deeply regret his untimely departure, 
but thank God for such a spirit of devo- 
tion, such faithfulness to duty and his 
profession, such loyalty to home, country, 
and God as was manifested in his life. 

RESOLVED, second, that a copy of these 
resolutions be spread upon the minutes 
of this association, with a request to the 
secretary to send a copy to his family. 


W. J. EDMONDSON, GERTRUDE 
HILLENBERG, DALE HOLMES. 


Sarah J. LaRue 


Whereas, God, in His Infinite wis- 
dom, has taken from us our beloved and 
faithful friend and co-worker, Sarah J. 
LaRue, we, the officers and teachers of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Staunton, Virginia, wish to express 
our deep sense of loss through the follow- 





ing resolutions: 

First: That, in her passing the School 
has lost a beloved teacher, one ever ready 
with her aid, with kind words and lov- 
ing deeds, and that we hold her in memory 
as a very dear friend and counselor. 

Second: That, having taught over a 
period of many years, contributing of 
her strength and spirit to the development 
and pleasures of many girls and boys 
from all over our State, a love for her 
and her influence will continue to live in 
many hearts. 

Third: That, we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to her family, church, and friends. 

Fourth: That a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the family, to the Virginia 
Journal of Education, the Staunton papers, 
Virginia Guide, and that they be recorded 
in the minutes of this Association. 


VIRGINIA STRATTON, WM. C. BLACK, 
Mrs. A. K. RIDINGS, J. E. TAYLOR. 





“AW, MOM—DO | HAVE 
TO STUDY TONIGHT?” 





—when a child looks like this, acts 
like this, it may be because of 
eyestrain from poor light! 


A TRIPLE-CERTIFIED LE.S. Lamp which helps pre- 
vent eyestrain takes much of the drudgery out of home 
studies . . . and in many cases, an upward trend in 
grades is the happy result. Certified I.E.S. Lamps bring 
new eyesight protection and comfort—and a wealth of 
beautiful new designs to add cheer and charm to homes! 
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Better Light — Better 
Sight — With L.E.S. 
Certified Lamps! , 














YOUR ELECTRICAL DEALER......... OR 
VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Fun for Young Scientists , , , 
with HEATH Elementary Science Readers 


® Clarke and Others: OUR ANIMAL BOOKS 


A series in humane education, seven books, grades I-VI. Teaches 
children the intelligent care of pets and cultivates a sense of 
responsibility for the welfare and conservation of all animal 
life. Carefully graded and tested. Charmingly illustrated in 
color. (On first purchase list.) 


® Phillips and Wright: NATURE—BY SEASIDE 
AND WAYSIDE 


A series in natural science, four books, grades III-VII. Gives a 
general picture of the earth and all the principal forms of life. 
Simple style with carefully graded vocabulary. New type 
teaching aids. Unusual illustrations, many in color. (State 
adopted for supplementary use.) 


®NIDA SCIENCE READERS 
Seven books, grades I-VIII. Illustrated. A series that satisfies 


the child’s curiosity about natural, physical, and chemical mat- 
ters, inventions, and discoveries. Its factual content lays a 














sound foundation for later studies in science. 


® Many other books in natural science. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 











Glances at New Books 
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Torchbearer of the Revolution. THOMAS 
JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 
1940. Pp. vi+225. $2.50. 


The graphic story of Nathaniel Bacon's 
two years in America. An English aris- 
tocrat, Bacon came to Virginia in 1674 
with his bride, established himself as a 
squire in: Henrico, and soon became the 
champion of the small farmers in their 
protest against the high-handed Governor 
Berkeley and the arrogant ruling class of 
tidewater aristocrats. He led the indignant 
colonists against the Indians, and later 
the despotic governor; he captured and 
burned Jamestown and then forced the 
legislature to pass a set of reform acts. 
Dr. Wertenbaker states that the rebellion 
led by Bacon was the beginning of the 
fight for democracy and justice in this 
country; that it paved the way for the 
Revolution a hundred years later. 


This literary history makes absorbing 
reading. Dr. Wertenbaker has given us a 
scholarly account of one of America’s 
best loved patriots and has included much 
new information about Bacon’s life prior 
to his coming to America. 


Virginia is proud to claim Dr. Werten- 
baker as one of her sons. He was born 
in this State, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia where he received his doc- 
torate and afterwards taught. He has writ- 
ten several books on colonial history of 
Virginia, and is now the chairman of the 
advisory committee of Colonial 
Williamsburg, Inc. At present, Dr. Wer- 
tenbaker is a member of the history de- 


history 


partment at Princeton, a position he has 
held for thirty years. 


The Human Element In _ Literature. 
DANIEL EDWARD PHILLIPS. New 
York City: Pp. 225. 


$2.50. 


Fortuny’s. 


Dr. Phillips, head of the Department 
of Psychology and Education at the Uni- 
versity of Denver for thirty years and a 
member of the Psychology Department at 
Shepherds Teachers College in West Vir- 
ginia for nine years, interprets the great 
literary masterpieces in the light of modern 
psychological discoveries. A reading list 
that ranges from Homer to D. H. Law- 
rence is considered in this rejuvenating 
Dr. Phillips explains why the 
great literary authors and characters react 
in a certain way to their environment, their 
mood, and their philosophy. This pioneer 


manner. 


work in appreciation of literature can be 
used with profit and pleasure in the upper 
high school grades or in the home. 


Stand Fast For Freedom. LOWELL 
THOMAS and BERTON BRALEY. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 
1940. Pp. iv+314. $2.00. 


A challenging account of the long fight 
for liberay which began in England over 
seven centuries ago. The difference be- 
tween ‘““The American Way”’ and the way 
of dictatorships is explained in a clear 
and forceful manner. Beginning with the 
Magna Carta, stories of England, modern 
Europe, and America tell of the struggle 
for freedom throughout the years and 
today. The last chapter paints a picture 
of your home under a totalitarian form 
of government by way of contrasting 
tyranny and democracy. The Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution are 
included in the book. 


Thomas, historian and com- 
mentator, has collaborated with Berton 
Braley, poet and to produce 
a stirring record of the march of freedom. 
While written primarily for pupils from 
the sixth grade up, this book will serve 


Lowell 


reporter, 


as an excellent review for thinking men 
and women. [Illustrated with outstand- 
ing newspaper cartoons. 

















PERSONAL LOANS EVERY 
DAY 





First and Merchants makes 
personal loans every day to 
salaried men and women, 
workmen, business men, pro- 
fessional people and execu- 
tives. Requirements are rea- 
sonable; no needless red tape; 
no investigation fee; fair 
rates. Ask at any office. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


John M. Miller, Jr. H. Hiter Harris 
Chairman of the Board President 





Capital and Surplus 
Six Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| 


The stinging rod wasn t 
their only punishment 














Personal 


Add prestige and distinction to your 
private correspondence by using per- 
sonalized stationery, with your name 
and address neatly printed on your 
note paper and envelopes. 


100 Note Sheets_-__ | 
100 Envelopes ___-_ $2. 00 


Hammermill Bond Paper _ postpaid 
in attractive cabinet. 


Cash with order. 
Print copy carefully. 


Send orders to 


The Williams Printing Company 
11-13-15 N. 14th St., Richmond, Va. 
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ge diy gen AWN 


Nl VETSaA J ncomfortable 


Ciassnoom Searing in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 





seating today, as 


offers exclusive new advancements 


in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 

emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater 


service and use values. 


Our new school furniture 





a catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 
equally advanced American 
Envoy line of classroom 
chairs, desk and tablet-arm 


chairs. Send for acopy today. 


Eliminate 
Schooiroom 
Slouch 





ae 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


eers in 


Theses Church,A 





Distributors 
Eastern Virginia: 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


109 N. Eighth St., Richmond, Va. 


Western Virginia: 

JOHN H. PENCE 
Box 863 

Church St., Roanoke, Va. 














Cer ee ce ee ee ee ee ce te ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oy 


yen MODERN way of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 
more and more teachers recognize the importance 
of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an 
early age. And, from elementary grades through 
high school and college years, effective programs 
are being carried out in all parts of the country. 

If you are teaching any of the groups listed 
here, why not make use of our visual education 
helps? They have been carefully worked out to 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion — the 
story of dental health and personal hygiene to 
your groups. 

Attractive colored wall charts present the basic 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- 
dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 


Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Give them Stronger Defense 


for the Future! 


Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! Send for 


these Programs especially planned to promote Dental 


Health and Good Grooming. 





DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE— GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 











Department ST 241, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (ror any grade) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart 
Tpama samples ........0.......c.ccccccsssssssesees 


Certificate of Award for Dental Care 
(Grades One through Six) 


Name 
School Address 
(Check): Elementary?.................... 


Jr. High? 
Subject Taught ......... a ee 
IRS i cisentlediilleahblcccond 


Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls 


PERSONAL GROOMING (fer High School 


or College) 


“Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
Mum samples 
Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guides 


Grooming for the Job wall charts 
(for vocational classes) 


Name of school or college 
ee State 
Sr. High?.......... oe College? 


Number of Classes I teach 










‘linn 














